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EVERY RUN OF SEAL-O-SAN IS TESTED: 


for. 


ABRASION RESISTANCE 


If the Seal-O-San 
= surface does not 
resist abrasion in 
7 this machine for a 
determined period 
of time, the run is 
rejected. 


This gl ing Mi polis Auditorium floor is finished regulariy with Seal-O-San, 


| THAT’S WHY 


MAKES ALL FLOORS LAST LONGER 


Your gym floors can now be kept beautiful and useful for years longer under the most 
if trying conditions with slip-proof $eal-O-San Gym Floor Finish. It takes a tough floor 
- surface to stand street shoes as well as the pounding of hundreds of feet in gym classes. 
Seal-O-San is a rugged finish. It resists that daily wear and tear because it is a 
resilient seal and not merely on the surface. It sinks deep into the wood, sealing the 


cells against dirt and moisture. Keep your gym floor in perfect condition longer. Use 
economical, easy-to-apply Seal-O-San. Write today for help on your gym floor problems. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Ind. Toronto 


Please send (] Facts on Seal-O-San, (] Basketball Coaches’ Digest, [] Shot 
Charts Booklet. Booklets sent free to coaches; all others pay 25c¢ per copy. 
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AT EASE or in ction, girls are 
pleased with the way they look in 


MOORE GYM SUITS! 


No wonder girls delight in wearing these 
lovely Moore suits! They’re made to flatter, to fit, and 
to last—in many stunning colors and Sanforized fab- 
rics. See them all illustrated in the new 16-page 
booklet, “Better Health with Moore Gym Suits.” 
Write for your copy today. : 


E. R. MOORE CO. Gym Dept. 40 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, WEllington 5-3424 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, LOngacre 4-1779 


If your classes are supplied by a local dealer, write us 


giving us dealer's name. 


rene Illustrated above is th lar D49 Tunic with innerbrief. You ‘dially invited to visit our 
fi Illustrate ve is the popular unic with innerbrief. You are cordially invited to visit our 
a display rooms in Chicago and New York where you may see this and other attractive Moore Gym Suits. * 


Voluntary Health Agencies 
and the Schools 


A Series of Three Related Official Reports 


use primarily with voluntary health agencies. They 

were prepared for the purpose of clarifying philos- 
ophy, relationships, and procedures for the reciprocal 
contacts between schools and voluntary health agencies. 
They are presented in a series because of their inherent 
relationship to the general problems being encountered 
in the field. Each of the three reports was approved 
unanimously by the Board of Directors of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 


Tose reports are policy statements intended for 


ation. A brief editorial note accompanies each state- 
ment explaining its origin and source. 


The three related official reports are: 

1. A Statement on the Relationships of the Volun- 
tary Health Agencies to the School Health Program. 

2. Supplementary Teaching Materials Offered for 
School Use. 

3. Sponsored Audio-Visual Materials Offered for 
School Use. 


|. A Statement on the Relationships of the Voluntary Health 
Agencies to the School Health Program 


EVERAL groups either legally or through common 

interest share in the school health program. The 
growth of the program and of the health knowledge 
upon which it is based is almost staggering. Only 
through the effective relationship of all groups with 
important contributions to make can the school health 
program approach its goal, the best possible health for 
all children now and throughout their lives. 

School authorities by law carry the ultimate responsi- 
bility of all programs conducted in the schools. This in- 
cludes the school health program. Since the control of 
communicable disease is a part of every school program 
and is frequently by law the responsibility of the public 
health department, and since in some states depart- 
ments of health are responsible by law for medical ex- 
aminations and follow-up, the latter to the extent set 
by local statute shares the responsibility of the school 
health program. 

There are many groups without legal responsibility 
for the school health program which nevertheless have 


Editor's note: This official reoort involvei *he cooverative 
efforts of the School Health Section of the American Public 
Health Association and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. The statement was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Elizabeth M. Semenoff, Director, School Health 
Education Department, District of Columbia Tuberculosis 
Association, Washington, D. C., and Ben W. Miller, former 
executive secretary, AAHPER. A request for the cooperative 
project was made by Mr. Miller and was approved by the 
School Health Section Council in November, 1946. The appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Semenoff as a member and representative of the 
Section to work with Mr. Miller was approved in January, 1947, 
by the Executive Board of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. The statement was presented in October, 1947, and 
approved the following month by the School Health Section 
Council of the APHA. In January, 1948, the statement was 
approved via mail ballot by the Board of Directors of the 
AAHPER. 
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a vital interest in and contribution to make, in whole or 
in part, to the school health program. Important among 
these are the medical and dental professions which have 
throughout the years given impetus and sound advice 
toward the continued improvement of school health pro- 
grams. 


Another essential group is the voluntary agency 
composed of interested citizens, both lay and profes- 
sional. These agencies are frequently concerned with 
some special aspect of health. This interest, if properly 
placed and properly handled, has a part in the total 
school health program. The aim of the voluntary health 
agency interested in the school-age child is to help to 
make possible for boys and girls lives of usefulness un- 
hampered by illness or poor health. The effectiveness 
of the voluntary health agency’s assistance to schools 
depends to a large degree upon the mutual understand- 
ing of the responsibilities, limitations, and contributions 
peculiar to each. 


A. Guiding principles in interrelationships between 
voluntary health agencies and the schools: 

1. School authorities have the legal responsibility for 
all school programs. The unique function of the school 
is education, 


2. Voluntary health agencies accept this. They also 
recognize that school age is an excellent learning age. 
Moreover, their money comes from the community with 
the trust that it be spent to the best advantage. For 
these three reasons they strive, logically, to have what 
they consider important learning material included in 
this age period. School administrators should recognize 
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that voluntary health agencies have the responsibility 
and the right to offer and to urge the use of their 
services. Voluntary health agencies should recognize 
that the school authorities have the cho‘ce of accepting 
or refusing these services. A cooperative attitude on 
the part of both parties leads to the most effective use 
of the services offered. 

3. It is very desirable that personnel working with 
the schools in any phase of education for health be 
acquainted with the problems of school administration 
and classroom instruction and have an understanding 
of acceptable policies and practices in health education. 

4. While voluntary health agencies may contribute to 
any part of the school health program their most valu- 
able services are usually in the field of health instruc- 
tion. 

5. All efforts in the health instruction of children in 
school must be channeled through the regularly consti- 
tuted educational authorities in cooperation with any 
other agencies which may also be concerned. This 
should apply to any situation whether on the federal, 
state, or local level. 

6. The voluntary health agency should never attempt 
to superimpose a fixed plan on any individual school 
system, or part of the system, but should work with 
school personnel for the desired goal. 

7. Health education materials offered by voluntary 
health agencies for the elementary grades must be in 
harmony with the mental and emotional stage of de- 
velopment of the children concerned. Only those public 
health problems which touch the child’s daily health 
pract’ces, such as the use of quarantine in the control 
of communicable diseases in children, come within his 
range of interest and understanding. Learning ex- 
periences which have direct bearing on his pezrsonal 
health are basically important for these grades. The 
child in these years is interested in health, not disease. 

8. In the secondary schools education related to 
special diseases or special health problems should be 
integrated into the health course and into such general 
courses as human biology and general science. It is 
not acceptable educational practice that programs deal- 
ing with specific health problems such as nutrition, can- 
cer, tuberculosis, venereal disease, and first aid be set 
up as a separate or extra subject. So isolated, one 
aspect of health has little or no chance of assuming its 
proper ‘place in the individual’s total health learning. 

9. The voluntary agency must have a clear under- 
standing with the educational authorities as to suit- 
ability and distribution to school personnel of materials 
they provide. Sound educational policy involves mutual 
agreement that the provision of educational materials to 
schools by voluntary agencies be kept separate from 
their direct fund-raising campaigns. 

10. The voluntary health agency should be familiar 
with the extent and quality of the teachers’ education 
in health. 


B. Types of aid acceptable to school authorities 


which voluntary agencies can give to the school health 
program: 


1. Up-to-date, accurate information on the agency’s 
special health interests. Such assistance should be not 
only welcomed but asked for by school personnel, who 
cannot expect to be able to keep up with all phases of 
the rapidly increasing hea!th knowledge. 


2. Teaching tools, such as pamphlets, posters, charts. 
graphs, films, film strips and slides, exhibits. Such 
material must be accurate, clear in concept, attractive, 
and effective, with its purpose solely educational. 


3. Suggested teaching units. It is recommended that 
in the preparation of teaching units the voluntary health 
agency make use of experienced teachers so that the 
material is adjusted properly to grade levels and needs. 

4. Consultation services. 


5. Personnel with knowledge of educational pro- 
cedures assigned to educational authorities to work un- 
der their jurisdiction. 


6. Assistance in the formation of school health coun- 
cils and coordination of the school health councils with 
the community health council. 


7. Qualified personnel provided to demonstrate a 
health education program or part thereof, to experiment 
in new types of programs, or to fill the temporary lack 
of adequate school personnel. 


8. Cooperation in the in-service courses in health 
education either in the form of funds or personnel. 
Such courses should be developed cooperatively with 
school authorities, especially those having to do with 
teacher preparation and certification. 

9. Scholarships for education in health education. 

10. Financial assistance and/or leadership in special 
projects, such as workshops, 

11. Individual conferences. with teachers possibly in- 
cluding demonstration teaching of selected health units 
by a qualified health educator. 

12. Guidance in helping teachers to understand class- 
room observations and/or measurements, non-diagnos- 
tic or medical in nature, and in helping to detect and 
refer children with signs of impaired health. 

13. Guidance for teachers or parents in learning the 
use of non-medical, non-diagnostic screening tests, 
such as vision and hearing testing, and weighing and 
measuring. 

14. Educational presentations to classroom groups, 
supplementary or summarizing in nature. These are 
not to take the place of classroom teaching, which is not 
to be provided by the voluntary agency except for pos- 
sible demonstration teaching of a health lesson. 

15. Parent health education. 

16. Leadership in parent or teacher-study groups. 

17. Information of general advances in health knowl- 
edge and practice for school administrators and teachers. 

18. Securing the interest and cooperation of other 
community groups to participate in the school health 
program, e.g., conferences and medical and/or educa- 
tional presentations for teacher groups. 

19, Interpreting the school health program and unmet 
needs to the community and stimulating action if de- 
sirable. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL CDUCATION AND RECREATION 
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[l. Supplementary Teaching Materials Offered for School Use 


Function 

UPPLEMENTARY teaching materials used in the 

school should serve the following worthy purposes : 

1. Supplement that which is available in textbooks 
and in the library. 

2. Give to the students that which is not available in 
textbooks or standard library works. 

3. Present different points of view and arouse in- 
terest. 

4. Give to students a sense of actuality of health 
problems. 

5. Accustom youth to use, and to use intelligently, 
non-school materials, 

6. Furnish demonstration materials. 


Criteria for Preparation, Selection, and Use 
1. Contribution to the Educational Program.—To be 
usable in classrooms, supplementary teaching materials 


must contribute positively and effectively to promoting — 


without distortion the educational program approved by 
the responsible educational authorities of the school. 


2. Absence of Sales Promotion.-—Supplementary 
teaching materials must not contain direct promotion 
of sales. The name of the donor should appear, but not 
with such emphasis or repetition as to subordinate the 
educational content, and it is also permissible for the 
donor to list unobtrusively his important products or 
services. But there should be no boastful claims for 
them, no efforts to persuade, no urges to buy or to try. 


Suggestions for Good Practice 
1. Educational Effects—The content of supple- 
mentary teaching materials must be: 

a. Sound, in terms of the educational philosophy 
and program that the school has adopted. 

b. Significant, in the sense that it significantly re- 
inforces and supplements the educational material that 
is available. 

c. Timely, contributing information too recent to 
be included in available textbooks, thus helping the cur- 
riculum to keep up with current life as it develops. Each 
contribution should be dated. 

d. Well balanced, articulating with the adopted 
educational program without disturbing the relative 
values that education assigns to its details. 

e. Accurate in facts, without concealment or ex- 
aggeration. 

f. Fair in the presentation of a point of view in a 
controversial matter. 

g. Concerned with principles or products or serv- 
ices in‘general rather than with specific ones only. 

h. Adapted to the needs, the interest, and the ma- 


Editor’s note: This official report consists of excerpts and 
adaptations made with permission by Ben W. Miller from 
Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials, Consumer Edu- 
cation Study of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C., 
1946, 24 pp. This statement was approved by the Board of 
Directors of the AAHPER via mail ballot in January, 1948. 
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turity level, the economic level, and the locality of the 
students who will use it. 

i. Truthful, presenting not only what is in itself 
true, but as far as possible insuring against conclusions 
or attitudes not in accord with the whole truth. Mis- 
leading statements or suppression of important relevant 
information should invalidate any material. 

j. Objective in presentation, without making or in- 
fluencing interpretations that promote sales rather than 
the learner’s education. 

k. Responsible. Since even with the best intentions 
of objectivity and impartiality, a writer may manifest, 
by statement or by omission, prejudice in favor of the 
services or products or the point of view that he repre- 
sents, the source of every supplementary teaching ma- 
terial should be clearly, but not obtrusively and repe- 
titiously, stated. This will enable readers more readily 
to detect and to discount any prejudice that may exist. 
On the other hand, it permits giving due credit to a 
donor of material. The qualifications of the authors and, 
when important, the sources of their information should 
be stated. 


2. Methods of Presentation—The extent to which 
desired educational results are achieved by the use of 
supplementary teaching materials depends in large 
measure on the methods and techniques used in pre- 
sentation, and on their adaptation for school use with a 
class of students. Supplementary teaching materials 
should be: 

a. Well organized, either logically as regards sub- 
ject matter or psychologically in terms of economical 
and effective teaching and learning. The latter is usual- 
ly to be preferred, as it helps the teacher in planning 
instruction. 


b. Clear: 


(1) In concepts. Ideas or concepts, especially 
those that are technical, the current stock in trade of 
specialists, often prove to be insuperable obstacles to 
understanding by immature readers. Every idea or con- 
cept likely to prove difficult should be fully explained, 
usually with illustrations within the experience of 
youth, and preferably in the body of the text at the 
time it is introduced. 


(2) In vocabulary. There is no reasonable ob- 
jection to the use of useful words previously unknown 
by students in teaching materials. It is by reading in 
context, rather than by the study of word lists, that one 
enlarges his vocabulary. But the fewer the new words, 
the more they are scattered, and the better they are ex- 
plained—by definition, by illustration, or by context— 
the more assurance that youthful readers will get the 
intended meaning. Writers would do well in the prepar- 
ation of materials to consult such a tabulation of word 
difficulty, as evidenced by frequency of use, as E. L. 
Thorndike’s Word List. They should also test the 
clarity of what they write by having it read by repre- 
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sentative students, who can then be tested for compre- 
hension. 

(3) In sentence structure. There is abundant 
evidence that sentences that are long—especially when 
compound, compound-complex, or periodic—are effec- 
tive hindrances to youth’s easy comprehension. But ease 
of reading does not depend entirely on sentence length 
or form. Rather, it is likely to depend on the simplicity 
and clear sequence of the presentation of ideas. Con- 
crete details are usually helpful. A writer for youth 
should state ideas fully rather than imply them. 

(4) In paragraphs. Paragraphs should seldom 
run over 150 words. Usually a paragraph should be in- 
troduced by a topic sentence, clearly stated at or near 
the beginning, and fully developed. Transitions— 
words, phrases, and even complete sentences or para- 
graphs—are helpful. The larger the units to be con- 
nected, the more important is a clear statement of 
transition. 

(5) In illustration. Illustrations of every kind 
—halftones, line drawings, pictographs and graphs— 
are a great help to clarity,’ but their exact and full 
meaning should be assured. Sufficient explanation to 
insure understanding should be given, either in a cap- 
tion or in the text. Writers should not neglect to use 
pictorial words for clarity as well as for interest. 

c. Interesting. There is no one means of insuring 
interest. The nearest thing to a specific is the sugges- 


tion that what is presented should be related as Closely 
as possible to the reader—to his real life experiences 
for this age level, to his hopes and ambitions, or to his 
curiosity. Means that have proved effective should be 
considered by writers in preparing materials and by 
teachers in judging what is likely to prove interesting, 
One thing-is certain, that the rate and amount of learp- 
ing is largely governed by interest. 

(1) Style. Style is peculiar to each individual 
writer. No one knows how it is achieved ; consequently, 
no prescriptions can be given. But the style in materials . 
must be pleasing to youthful readers. However clever, 
personal, or ornate it will be ineffective to’ produce 
learning unless it interests them. The only safe test is 
their response. Experience suggests, however, that they 
like easy clarity, numerous verbal illustrations, quoted 
conversations, anecdotes, reasonable variety in  sen- 
tences, picturesque expressions, a personal touch, cley- 
erness that is not obtrusive, and that they are offended 
by childishness, obvious writing-down to them, re- 
dundancy, and monotony. 

(2) Display. The more pleasing the display— 
by the use of good type, with numerous heads and sub- 
heads, relatively short paragraphs that break up a page, 
color, and illustrations, the more students will be at- 
tracted and the easier they will find the reading. Every 
contribution to supplementary teaching materials should 
meet a high aesthetic standard. 


Sponsored Audio-Visual Materials Offered 
for School Use 


UBLIC schools should serve the interest of all the 
people; therefore instructional] materials should be 
free of the influence of special interests. 

Audio-visual materials, particularly films, subsidized 
by special interest groups, are being offered to the 
schools in increasing quantities. Some of these materials 
do have significant instructional values and do offer ex- 
periences not otherwise available. The use of the best 
of these, however, involves furthering the sponsor’s in- 
terest in some degree. 

Schools cannot develop audio-visual programs based 
solely on sponsored materials. Indeed, too great an ac- 
ceptance of sponsored films will retard the development 
of the non-sponsored educational film enterprise. 

The use of a sponsored film can be justified only in 
terms of bringing to the learner a valuable experience 
that would otherwise be denied to him. Constant care 
must be exercised in weighing the educational value of 
a film against the furthering of the sponsor’s special in- 
terest. 

The final determination of whether or not sponsored 
audio-visual materials shall be used and the conditions 


Editor’s note: This official report is a verbatim statement 
from A Suggested Policy With Regard to Sponsored Audio- 
Visual Materials Offered for School Use developed by leaders in 
the field who were invited to Detroit in conjunction with the 
Michigan Audio-Visual Conference held April 4-6, 1946. This 
statement was approved officially in May, 1946, and reconfirmed 
in January, 1948, by the Board of Directors of the AAHPER. 
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under which they shall be used is a matter of local de- 
cision. Each school system has a responsibility for 
developing its own criteria and policy with regard to 
such materials. 

Considerations for determining the educational value 
of sponsored audio-visual materials: 

1. To what degree do the objectives of the material 
harmonize with the educational objectives of the school? 

2. Is the material accurate and authentic in fact, 
representative in its selection of fact, truthful and sin- 
cere in treatment ? 

3. Does the material present general understanding, 
facts, processes or methods, or does it present a par- 
ticular point of view or promote a specific brand ? 

4. To what extent is the material sound in terms of 
educational philosophy ? 

5. To what extent is the material significant in the 
sense that it promotes an educational program better 
than any other material generally available at the time? 

6. Is the material adapted to the needs, interests, and 
the maturity level of the students who will use it ? 

7. To what extent is the sponsor’s relationship to the 
materials clearly known and acceptably stated ? 

Suggested scale for rating audio-visual materials with 
respect to the emphasis on the sponsor's special interest: 

1. Materials dealing with a general field of accepted 

(Continued on page 126) i 
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Some Impressions of Physical Education 
in the United States 


By 
MILDRED E. HEAD 


Organiser of Physical Education for the 
Essex Education Committee 


Essex, England 


in this country and there to observe the physical 


| WAS recently privileged to travel into ten states 
and health education programs set up: for the youth 


-of the nation. I was very greatly impressed by the 


enthusiasm shown by all for the work which they were 
doing and by the most generous way in which time was 
spared to show me as much as possible. Difficulties 
were discussed before me with complete frankness and 
I never once felt that failures to get the best results 
were being covered up, and thus I felt that I was able 
to get a complete picture of the whole situation. Nat- 
urally, I was constantly making comparisons in my own 


- mind with the work being carried out in Great Britain, 


and of course the comparison was at times favorable 
to you and at times to us. 

In health education I found that among supervisors 
and teachers in schools and colleges there was a very 
great consciousness of the need for an expansion of the 
subject. The approach through a conception of good 
health was used effectively in most cases, and quite 
rightly the minimum of teaching about disease and bad 
health was given. I found a great deal of well produced 
literature on the teaching of health and safety, both 
for adults and children and was able to bring much of 
it home with me. My colleagues have been profoundly 
interested in these publications. In England we have a 
medical service and a school meals organization which 
is very similar to yours. In the colleges all students 
study health education, a subject until recently known 
as “Hygiene,” but the schools are not so noticeably 
health conscious as in the United States. 

The social aspect of physical education in the United 
States is given a larger place than in Great Britain. 
This may be caused by the fact that you have greater 
social problems to face with children coming from so 
many different races and creeds and without the estab- 
lished traditions of older countries. 

I did feel, from what I saw, that the physical educa- 
tion program was centered round the senior high 
schools and this is the point at which, in England, we 
take a different view. We feel that the baby starts his 
own physical education with his first wriggle and kick 


- and believe that the most valuable work can be done in 


the early years of a child’s life while his bones and 
muscles are forming. We know that a normal child 
begins to lose his suppleness at about the age of six 
years. If he is fortunate his body will grow up straight 
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and will be held in a good position so that he has an 
easy carriage. On the other hand, if left alone, many 
children will grow into undesirable positions which 
become progressively more difficult to eradicate as they 
grow older. 

The program of work which I saw in the senior high 
schools seemed to me to be excellent for the child who 
is a perfect physical specimen, but not so good for the 
awkward or uncoordinated child. Although special 
classes are arranged for these children when they are 
given posture exercises, these are of a type which have 
now been superseded in this country by movements hav- 
ing the same effect, but of a much more interesting 
nature. The scheme of taking photographs of students 
both in schools and colleges is bound to bear fruit with 
at least a proportion of the students, and could well 
be copied in England. 

The American people are well known for their powers 
of organization and I saw no difficulty in dealing with 
large numbers either on the field or in the gymnasium. 


Your facilities as far as gymnasia, swimming pools, 
dance rooms, and locker rooms go are superb, but I 
think that you could do with more outdoor playing 
space, especially fields. You may be interested to know 
that in England we have minimum requirements laid 
down for fields and playgrounds which are approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Playgrounds for primary schools (children 5 to 11 years): 
School of 200 children, 16,000 sq. ft. 
School of 400 children, 32,000 sq. ft. 
Playgrounds for secondary schools (children 11 to 18 years) : 
School of 150 children, 16,000 sq. ft. 
School of 300 children, 22,600 sq. ft. 
School of 450 children, 32,000 sq. ft. 
Playing fields for primary schools: 
One acre for every hundred on the roll. 
Playing fields for secondary schools: 
School of 150 children, 5 acres. 
School of 300 children, 9 acres. 
School of 450 children, 14 acres, etc. 

Needless to say all schools do not come up to these 
standards yet, but they are required for any new school 
and the educational authorities are doing their best to 
bring all established schools up to these standards. 

In the colleges and universities which I visited I was 
most impressed by the position which physical educa- 
tion holds in the whole scheme of education. The de- 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Midwest District Convention 


March 23-26 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23 


9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Registration. 

9:00-10:00 am. Executive Committee meeting. 

10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. Elementary School Workshop for class- 
room teachers. 

Sponsored by Ohio Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Ohio State Department of Education, 
Midwest Association, U. S. Office of Education. 

9:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Visitation of elementary, secondary 
schools, colleges, and agencies of Greater Cleveland. 
3:00-6:00 p.m. Legislative Council meeting. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
8:00-9:45 

Presiding: Edwin L. Kregenow, convention manager. 

Greetings: Mayor of Cleveland, superintendent of schools, 
coordinator of recreation for the Board of Education and 
City of Cleveland, president or representative of the 
AAHPER, president of Midwest Association. 

Introduction of Midwest section chairmen. 

Address: “What's in a Name?” Dr. G. Ott Romney, Dean, 
School of Physical Education and Athletics, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

10:00-11:00 p.m. Reception for officers, delegates, and guests, 
Margaret Kuechle, chairman, Reception Committee. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24 


9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Registration. 
7:30-8:45 a.m. Breakfast committee meetings. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
9 :00-10:15 A.M. 

Presiding: Dr. Leon Kranz, immediate past president, Mid- 
west Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Address: Mrs. Curtis Bek, Radnor, Pennsylvania. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10:30 a.m.-12 Noon. 


Elementary Schools 
Chairman: Olive Ewan, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Panel Discussion. 
Topic: “Physical Education in the Elementary School” 
Business meeting and election of officers. 


Recreation 

Chairman: Garrett G. Eppley, chairman, Department of 
Recreation, Indiana University. 

Topic: “Cooperation between the Schools and other Recrea- 
tion Interests” 

Members of Panel: Floyd A. Rowe, Coordinator of Recrea- 
tion for the City of Cleveland, and the Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Walter Roy, Director of Recreation, Chi- 
cago Park District, Chicago, Illinois; Harvey S. Crass, 
Recreation Manager, Muskingum Water Shed Conservancy 
District, New Philadelphia, Ohio; Foster Keagle, Assistant 
State Director of Health, Physical Education, and Safety, 
Springfield, Illinois; Charles A. Thornton, Director of 
Recreation, Shaker Heights, Ohio; Jerry T. Femal, Direc- 
tor of Recreation, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Hotel Cleveland 


Chairman 
Illinois. 
Report of 


pleted in the Midwest District during 1948. 
Reports on research work done in Ohio. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 


Women’s National Officials Rating Committec 
Chairman: Katherine Gross, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 
Open discussion on rules and officiating. 


CONVENTION AND STATES LUNCHEON 
12 :15-2 :30 p.m. 


Speaker: 


The Midwest Association state presidents and the Midwest 
Association exhibitors are the platform guests. 
2:30-3:00 p.m. Visitation of commercial, educational, and 
visual aids exhibits. 


3:00-5:00 p.m. 


Chairman: Robert Harper, Director of Physical Education, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Topic: “Developing a Rational Modern Program of Physical 
Education in the Postwar Years” 

Discussion: Now that the nation’s school personnel is back 
on the job, what progress appears to be taking place regard- 


ing the 


teachers, 
toward a nationally approved program; the elimination of 


a future 


Business meeting and election of officers. 


Chairman: 
Indiana. 


Demonstration of rhythmic fundamentals, Central Senior 
High School, Cleveland Public Schools. 

Demonstration (to be arranged). 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Chairman: Homer Allen, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Symposium. 

Address: “The Ohio Program of Driver Education and 


Training—A Cooperative Enterprise,” Dr. Charles D. Vib- 
berts, Di 
bile Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

Address: “Utilizing Statistics From Athletic Benefit Plans 


: Alfred Hubbard, University of Illinois,’ Urbana, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Research Section 


a Survey of Research in Physical Education com. 


(To be announced). 


SECTION MEETINGS 


City Directors and Supervisors 


physical education curriculum; the approval of all 
administrators, and the general public; the trend 


large 4-F group. 


Dance 
Esther Pease, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Safety Education 


rector, Safety and Education, Ohio State Automo- 


for Reducing Accidents,” Charles E. Forsythe, Michigan 
High School Athletic Association, Lansing, Michigan. 

Address: “Methods and Materials of Safety Instruction,” 
George B. Tate, Supervisor, Visual and Safety Education, 
Dayton Board of Education, Dayton, Ohio. 


Discussion 


and question and answer period. 


Business meeting and election of officers. 


Chairman: 


Therapeutics 
Arthur S. Daniels, Ohio State University, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 
Topic: “Individualized Physical Education in Action” 
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Lou Hollway 
President President-Elect 


Ann Finlayson 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Midwest District Officers 


Address: “Desirable Relationships Between Medical Person- 
nel and Administrators and Teachers of Individualized 
Physical Education,” Fred Hein, Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association. 

Address: “Individualized Physical Education in the High 
School,” Jane Axtell, Director, Department of Physical 
Education for Girls, Oak Park High School, Illinois. 

Address: “Individualized Physical Education in Colleges and 
Universities,” Charles R. Kovacic, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Ohio State University. 

Discussion leader: King J. McCristal, Director of Physical 
Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

5:00-6:00 p.m. Visitation of commercial, educational, and 
visual aids exhibits. 

7:30-8:30 p.m. Group demonstrations. 

9:00 p.M-12 a.m An evening of recreation, “Fun by Gum!” 

Presiding: Ann Finlayson, Secretary-Treasurer, Midwes: 
Association, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Sponsored by the Cleveland Women’s Physical Education 


Association, Clarice Poniatowski, President, in cooperation 
with the Recreation Consultant Service, Margaret Mulac, 
Director. 
Hoe-Down, Cleveland style. 
12:00-1:00 a.m. Ballroom dancing. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25 


7:30-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting. Past presidents, Midwest 
Association. 

7:30-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting. State and district officers, 
Candace Roell, Chairman, Michigan State College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
9:00-10:15 a.m. 
Presiding: Robert Yoho, Member-at-Large, Midwest Associ- 
ation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Address: “Roots and Routes to Human Understanding,” Dr. 
Ethel Alpenfels, Associate Professor of Education, New 
York University, New York City. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10:30 Aa.m.-12:00 Noon. 
Camping 
Chairman: Edward Slezak, Director, Winnetka Community 
House, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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Address: “Canoe and Water Safety at a Summer Camp,” 
Wally Clausen, Assistant National Director of Water 
Safety of the National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Address: “Red Cross Services Available in Summer Camps,” 
Donald G. Northey, Director of Safety Services, Cleveland 
Red Cross Chapter. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Health Education 

Chairman: Frank Stangel, Milwaukee Public Schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Panel leaders: Dr. Charles F. Good, Directing Supervisor, 
Health Service, Cleveland Public Schools, and Dr. Norman 
C. Wetzel. 

Topic: “The Role of the Grid in Schools,” presented by med- 
ical and physical education personnel. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Teacher Education 

Chairman: Charles Cowell, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Address: “Growing Professionally on the Job: In-Service 
Activities in Teacher Education,” Vernon C. Lingren, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Panel Discussion. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Women’s Athletic Section Luncheon 
12:15-2:00 p.m. 
Chairman: Jessica Nixon, Hathaway-Brown School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
12:15-2:00 p.m. Group luncheons as desired. All groups desir- 
ing to arrange for special luncheon accommodations must 
do so via mail prior to the convention dates. Write direct 
to Mr. Elmore C. Bacon, Jr., Director of Sales, Hotel 
Cleveland, and gi-e name of the group and the approximate 
number of reservations. Final arrangements may be made 
upon arrival. This procedure is necessary. 
1:00-3:00 p.m. Visitation of Health Museum. 
2:00-3:00 p.m. Visitation of all exhibits. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
3:00-5:00 
Women’s Athletics 

Chairman: Jessica Nixon, Hathaway-Brown School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Demonstration and Panel Discussion: “The Teaching of 
Golf,” Betty Hicks. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Eighteenth Century Dance Notation. An iliustration of the Feuillet notation of. eighteenth-century France is a sharp contrast to the present- 


day Laban notation. The Feuillet notation, as is plainly seen, required graphic ability. 


The notation merely indicated the steps and path of 


steps in the given musical sequence. Details of movement were taken for granted; the notation did not supply details that we, today, con- 
sider necessary. Compare the graphic intricacies of the Feuillet with te bold geometric forms of the Laban notation of the techniques of three 


famous dancers on the following pages. 
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Dance Notation - - - the new 
profession 


Copyright 1949 by Eve Gentry 


Dance Notation Bureau 
New York City 


what they’re missing nor find 
out what it is that gives them 
more fear than curiosity. 

Occasionally an intelligent and 
imaginative mind springs forth, 
pushes aside fear and superstition 
and forages into unknown realms. 
He is the explorer, the pioneer, the 
precursor. His excitement in his 
discoveries becomes inflammatory. 
The tame little man standing in a 
rut by the side of the road is 
touched, sometimes catapulted, and 
he awakens to the excitement of a 
new thing. Suddenly, he too wants 
to be an explorer. 

The first attempts to use symbols 
to designate the pitch and time 
value of a musical sound must have 
appeared to many plodders to be a 
dangerously radical action. The 
monks and scholars who took this 
action were explorers. It is quite 
likely that when these men intro- 
duced music notation they found re- 
sistance to their idea. History tells 
us that many scholars and schools 
of music were reluctant to use the 
new notation and continued to em- 
ploy the ancient Greek letter or oth- 
er outmoded signs long after new 
signs and methods appeared. For 
instance bar-lines did not come.into 
general use until about a century af- 
ter their introduction, and in Ger- 
many the neumes were written with- 
out a stave as late as the 14th cen- 
tury, although the stave of five lines 
had appeared two centuries earlier! 
The reticence of men to accept and 
use the notation caused its develop- 
ment to lag so much that it was not 
until the ninth century that an or- 
ganized system arose and sometime 
later that the note began to displace 
the primitive neume, and much later, 
in the 17-18 centuries, that the rise 
of instrumental and dramatic music 


T= over-cautious never know 
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brought about the notation that is 
now accepted by the whole civilized 
world, During these centuries many 


_tried to invent a workable system. 


Some added to the development ; 
others failed completely. Some are 


still trying, “Innumerable efforts _ 


have been made to supersede this 
system (the present) of notation, by 
the invention of others, which are 
supposed to be easier to learn, or 
more simple in construction.”* 

Professional musicians developed 
only after music notation developed. 
They in turn brought out a rich de- 
velopment in music. To quote Car- 
los Chavez in Toward'A New 
Music: 

Paralleling the technical development 
of composition and notation, there was 
one of instruments. . . . Music was be- 
ginning to require specialized work. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries knew 
that the pivot of the practice of music 
was notation, that without it music—a 
fleeting process, a flash with a beginning 
and an end in time—could not be repro- 
duced in different places at varying times. 

Mr. Chavez speaks for many con- 
temporary musicians in the follow- 
ing statement: 


. +. present day occidental musical no- 


tation is far from supplying a completely 


satisfactory way of fixing musical con- 
cepts exactly and permanently. The mar- 
gin of error it allows is very large.’. . . 


Whatever these limitations are— 
only a few people are aware of them 
—music notation has brought music 
its present stature as a highly de- 
veloped art. Its notation developed 
from a primitive hit or miss system 
to its present state as the result of 
being used and thereby improved. 
The dissemination of music is de- 
pendent on music notation. 

Dance as well as music is an an- 
cient art. The struggle for literacy 


* Carlos Chavez. Toward a New Music. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1937. 


in dance started, evidence shows, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, 
just nine centuries later than music 


‘notation. Since that time there have 


been numerous systems devised and 
propounded, One after another 
failed or became obsolete duc to 
basic faults, some because they were 
too complicated, others because they 
demanded an ability to draw. But 
the most prevalent weakness lay in 
the short-sightedness of those sys- 
tems which, failing to recognize 
dance as a growing art, had devised 
a notation which was limited to cur- 
rent dances, and consequently be- 
came obsolete as dance developed 
new techniques. 


Literacy Begins for Dance 

Rudolph Laban avoided that 
great error. He made his notation 
system a movement notation system’ 
adaptable to any human motion, 
whether dance, swimming, or dig- 
ging ditches. When Laban published 
his first book on notation in 1928 
he made dance notation jump a few 
centuries ahead, bringing it to a 
near parallel with the notation of its 
sister art, music. Since 1928 La- 
ban’s system has undergone certain 
changes because, of course, all 
things that grow must change. Con- 
tinual tests over these twenty years 
made by numerous people in many 
parts of the world have proved the 
validity of the Laban system of no- 
tation. 

Since the advent of the Laban 
system quite a few dance notation! 
systems have come into existence. 
There is something fascinating to 
many people about making up sym- 
bols, but few people know the body 
and all its movement well enough 
to undertake the job of working out 
a notation system. Few people real- 
ize the complexities of inventing a 
workable notation. Some of the re- 
cently contrived notation systems 
have borrowed heavily from Laban. 
They have departed from the Laban 
system, thinking probably to im- 
prove it. Their departures are pri- 
marily in the matter of variation of 
symbols and the use of the staff, 
which may not affect the basic struc- 
ture borrowed from Laban. In any 
case it is highly questionable wheth- 
er these departures are improve- 
ments. However, anything that: 
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notation activity © is 


stimulates 
healthy, and the cropping up of 
other systems is good because some 
may bring out ideas which can fur- 


ther the medium of notation. 
Through their limitations and fail- 
ures many already have served as 
further proof of the magnitude and 
stability of the Laban system. 


Modern Explorers 

Of the explorers who have been 
responsible for the development of 
the Laban notation, the most not- 
able, beside Laban (who has never 
failed to recognize, accept, and use 
worthy improvements of his sys- 
tem) are the late Irma Otto-Betz, 
and Irma Bartenieff, who together 
pioneered in introducing the sys- 
tem to America; Albrecht Knust 
who developed a group notation 
based on Laban’s system and before 
the war was head of the National 
Dance Notation Office in Germany ; 
Sigurd Leeder who put the system 
into practical use at the Jooss-Leeder 
school at Dartington Hall, England, 
teaching it and writing the school’s 
technique and repertoire; Lisa Ull- 
man who taught at the Jooss-Leeder 
school, devised a Laban shorthand, 
and who, with Laban, established 
the Laban Archives in England, a 
counterpart of the American Dance 
Notation Bureau; the Dance Nota- 
-tion Bureau founded and directed 
by Ann Hutchinson, Helen Priest, 
Janey Price and the author; and 
Hanya Holm because she opened 
the doors of her school to those pio- 
neers, Mrs. Betz and Mrs. Bar- 
tenieff, and to the Dance Notation 
Bureau, and incorporated dance no- 
tation into the curriculum of her 
school. John Martin, of the Nez 
York Times, has made a_note- 
worthy contribution through his 
constant and generous interest and 
support of Laban notation and the 
Dance Notation Bureau. Because 
of the pioneer spirit of these people 
dance notation weathered its in- 
fancy, the trial of the recent war, 
and in the turbulence of reconstruc- 
tion emerges as a highly developed 
system that is making dance a lit- 
erate art. Dance notation has far- 
reaching possibilities. It is big. But, 
it will not benefit from “new cure 
for corns” publicity. The problem 
at this time is to put it within the 
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Hanya Holm’s “Study in Falls,” an excerpt notated by the author. The rhythmic development 


in this excerpt from Hanya Holm’s “ 


ry | in Falls” is one 
veals a typical hand gesture as well as a familiar torso extension. 


ood clue. The notatien re- 
The side contraction is 


also a well known Holm movement, and her roll-over fall is famous. 


reach of the greatest number of peo- 
ple. It, like music notation, must 
become a part of our education. 
The dance studio can do only a 
small part in notation education at 
first. In most studios the accent in 


activity is on technique. Some teach ~ 


composition; few offer allied sub- 
jects. Usually the student who 
aspires to be a professional believes 
the shortest route is through tech- 
nique and will readily neglect com- 
position, music, and dance notation. 


Though the dance studio has to 
make each class pay and few studios 
will risk losing money on a nota- 
tion class when they can make 
money on a technique class, the im- 
portance of notation in the studio 
will grow. 

So far the value of notation as a 
means of studying composition has 
not been tapped. When it is it will 
be found to yield rich reward. What 
musician (other than the folk artist) 
would think of becoming a com- 
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Martha Graham technique “One of the Lifts,” notated by Helen Priest. In this notation 
the long. symbols immediately suggest Martha Graham’s technique. The stylization of the 


high chest contraction is another sure clue. 


poser without studying music nota- 
tion? Think how hampered music 
students would be who had no writ- 
ten music from which to study com- 
position! In time dancers like musi- 
cians will study technique on paper 
as well as in the classroom. Chore- 
ographers will use notation as soon 
as there are notators to write their 
ballets, and when choreographers 
use notation dancers will insist on 
it! 

Before long performers will study 
their roles from the dance score and 
come to rehearsals knowing their 
parts. The dance director will no 
longer have to waste his time, ener- 
gy, and patience teaching perform- 
ers their roles. Suppose the Boston 
Symphony members had to learn 
their parts as Aaron Copeland com- 
posed music for them to play! Pic- 


-ture the cast of a play learning their 


parts a line, a word at a time, while 
the playwright thought up things 
for them to say and do. It sounds 
ridiculous but in producing many 
musicals today that is the way danc- 
ers learn their parts—from the 
words and actions of the choreogra- 
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pher or dance director, while the 
producer sits in the last row of the 
dark house watching costs go up 
and gropes mentally for new “an- 
gels.” Why should dance be an un- 
derprivileged art? What value is 
there in hanging on to a primitive 
system of learning long since dis- 
carded by every other art and 
science ? 

A step has already been taken in 
the last ten years in the develop- 
ment of dance in education. A re- 
cent survey of dance courses in col- 
leges made by Mr. Walter Terry 
and reported in his New York Her- 
ald Tribune column, reveals the 
growth of dance in education and 
the importance and popularity it has 
attained with students and educa- 
tors. Many academic institutions, 
once skeptical about introducing 
dance into the curriculum, now 
speak of its “essentiality” in educa- 
tien. 

The arrival of dance as a serious 
and sought-after medium in educa- 
tion coincides with its debut on the 
American theater stage. Not long 
ago (one might say, “before ‘Okla- 


x99 


homa’” though the writer recalls 
some wonderful dancing previously 
done by Anita Alvarez in “Some- 
thing For The Boys”) theatre 
dance, as exemplified by the New . 
York stage was a generation behind 
the art dance of the concert stage. 
Then Agnes de Mille choreographed 
the dancing for “Oklahoma.” It 
was then that the tap routine 
the step and kick, the “girlie” line 
with the “burle” smile, all were 
ignored and meaningful dance be- 
came a “must” for every musical 
show. Since then producers have be- 
come choreographic-minded. Many 
of them have even learned that the 
dancing now getting the tickets off 
their box office shelves well ahead 
of performance time is the same 
kind of dancing that dancers had 
been doing for years on the modern 
dance concert stage. 


With the advent of these two 
things dance in education and 
dance in theatre—the necessity for 
literate dance is obvious. Shall our 
wealth of choreographic ideas be 
forfeited? Shall the contemporary 
techniques developed by Hanya 
Holm, Doris Humphrey, Martha 
Graham, Charles Weidman, become 
watered down through errors passed 
from one disciple to the next? 
Should the dances of these great 
choreographers be lost ? Shall dance 
lose face now with producers be- 
cause it takes too long for dancers 
to learn their parts? Must dance 
teachers remote from training sour- 
ces periodically suffer a paucity of 
teaching material unless they can 
visit large centers for training and 
brush-up courses? None of this is 
necessary. Dance notation is devel- 
oped to handle these current needs. 
One day, not so far off, all chore- 
ography will be worked out on 
paper and the professional dance 
performer will attain equal status in 
literacy with the actor and musician. 
Recently Ann Hutchinson has been 
in charge of notating the Balan- 
chine ballets for Ballet Society. 
“Orpheus,” “Palais Crystale,” and 
“Symphony Concertantes” have al- 
ready been notated. In the future 
when these ballets are performed 
again there need be no conflict over 
how any part or movement should 
be. 
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The Need for Training Dance 
Notators 


The Dance Notation bureau is 
training notators as fast as it can. 
Demands for notators come from 
contemporary dancers who ask that 
their dances be notated so that each 
season they do not have to spend 
laborious weeks reconstructing their 
dances. The Broadway choreogra- 
phers are in great need of notators. 
Each year conventions of dance 
teachers are held in New York and 
throughout the country. Quantities 
of notes are taken. How many of 
‘these notes mean anything a few 
months after the course is finished ? 
How much more simple and effec- 
‘tive it would be to use notation, a 


permanent and accurate record! 


The Dance Notation Bureau is 
not a large enough organization to 
train all the notators who need to 
be trained. No one organization is 
large enough for this job. This is a 
job for all our educational institu- 
tions. 

The introduction of a new sub- 
ject into the curriculum of an es- 
tablished educational organization 
might be a major operation. The 
expense of introducing it may be 
prohibitive. The courage it takes to 
present a new s.bject is often lack- 
ing. But among our educators are 
some of our greatest explorers, and 
it is they who will be the first to 
present dance notation. A start has 
been made. Martha Hill of Ben- 
nington College, New York Univer- 
sity, and the new school of dance at 
Connecticut College, has had Helen 
Priest of the Dance Notation Bu- 
reau lecture and give courses at 
these institutions, and has had Ann 
Hutchinson lecture at New York 
University. Janey Price taught no- 
tation at Oklahoma University, 
Iowa University, and Smith College. 
The courses were extracurricular, 
and even though there were no cre- 
dits to be gained by taking them, 
Miss Price found many enthusiastic 
students interested enough to take 
time out of their overcrowded 

(Continued on page 134) 


Charles Weidman’s “Knee Bend Series,” no- 
tated by the author. Charles Weidman’s style 
is suggested in the rhythmic sequence here, 
again the position of the arms and hands, 
and even more definitely in the sharp swing 
into the off-center body position. 
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Outlines for Guidance: 


Dental Health in Health Education 
for Secondary Schools 


LEON KRAMER 


Kansas State Board of Health 
Topeka, Kansas 


1. What is the present status of the dental health 
problem among high school students? 

Every survey made in recent years re-emphasizes 
the extremely high incidence and prevalence of dental 
diseases. When he is 16, the average person has seven 
teeth decayed, missing, or filled, involving fourteen tooth 
surfaces. The average boy and girl at 14 years has 
had one or more of his first molars extracted. Facial 
deformities resulting from extraction of 6-year molars, 
abnormal arrangement of the teeth, diseased gums, 
accidents to teeth, are evident in a large number of 
students in high school. 

II. How would the student know when he has good 
dental health? 

Only when his dentist tells him that he is bringing 
to maturity a sound well-functioning set of natural 
teeth. 

Ill. What is dental caries? 

Dental caries is a disease of the calcified tissues of the 
teeth. It is caused by acids resulting from the action 
of micro-organisms on carbohydrates. It is character- 
ized by a decalcification of the inorganic portion and is 
accompanied or followed by a disintegration of the 
organic substance of the tooth. 

IV. Do general health and nutrition affect dental 
caries? 

A careful review of scientific reports reveals that 
sickness, general health, or nutritional status have no 
significant bearing on the caries process. Studies by 
a number of investigators indicate that the restriction 
of sugar, either refined or natural, is effective in the 
control of dental caries. Moreover, the restriction of 
sugar either refined or natural will improve the dietary 
provided the caloric intake remains balanced and 
adequate. 

V. What is the effect of promoting oral hygiene in 
the prevention of dental caries? 


Maintenance of oral hygiene by means of dental - 


prophylaxis, tooth brushing with the aid of dentifrices, 
can be recommended for numerous reasons, although 
the evidence that such measures are effective in the pre- 
vention of dental caries is limited and at this time 
inadequate. 
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VI. What should a dental health program for high 
school students comprise? 

The dental health programs promoted by schools, 
health agencies, and other interested groups provide 
dental education and care for the younger child. For 
the high school student, the selection of a private 
dentist, and making visits on the concept of complete 
treatment, followed by visits yearly or as often as the 
dentist directs would be a basic procedure. Since 
conditions vary so and since half of our high schools 
are in rural areas, the administrator might take action 
by setting up a dental health committee as part of the 
larger Health Council. This committee would consist 
of community representatives in addition to school, 
student, and dental representatives so that education, 
prevention, and treatment will be acceptable phases of 
the program. This committee’s work could range from 
simple tasks to difficult ones such as making an offer 
for a dentist to settle in their town, providing funds 
for one of the local students to study dentistry, or 
arranging for a mobile dental unit to come into the com- 
munity. In the urban centers, the committee could 
make plans which would result in many and varied 
types of dental programs, which would aim to ac- 
complish the objectives of dental health which have 
been outlined. 

VII. Due to the great incidence of dental caries and 
the unequal distribution of dentists, is it a good policy 
to excuse students from school to have dental work 
done? 

Since self-realization is one of the chief purposes of 
education, the dental health committee will plan to have 
as much of the work done as possible during vacations 
and on Saturdays. However, the work might be of 
such a nature that the dentists will decide to set aside 
parts of certain days for students. In this case and 
similar cases, i. e., where the student works outside of 
school, the administrator will gladly excuse the student. 

VIII. What is one of the most important aims of a 
dental health program other than personal dental health 
for high school students? 

In a good educational program the student will learn 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Editorials 


S we begin this closing year of the 

first half of the 20th Century, this 
year, 1949, we take stock and make our 
New Year’s resolutions with an in- 
creasing sense of urgency for setting 
priorities and getting into action. We are under pres- 
sure. We tend to agree with W. H. Auden that our time 
may well be called “The Age of Anxiety.” Here in the 
United States we know and feel this sense of anxiety in 
many ways—when we pay our grocery bills, when we 
see photographs of the faces of Europe’s children, when 
reports appear on the horrors of atomic war, when evi- 
dence of the sabotage of American freedom is found in 
a hollow pumpkin shell. 

As educators, we face the results of growing anxieties 
and tensions in children and youth and their parents 
and recognize our own personal involvements in these 
same tensions. At the same time we know that effective 
ways to alleviate fear and anxiety are to have a clearly 
defined goal, unity of purpose, and action to achieve the 
desired goals. 

President Conant of Harvard University, in his re- 
cent book, Education in a Divided World, shows us the 
long-term nature of one aspect of our anxiety problem 
—this growing tension between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. It is a fact and reality of our time. This 
conflict of ideas is a very real part of this age of anxiety 
and educators are asking, ““What must we do about it; 
what must be provided in American education in order 
to prepare our young people in a world in which this 
is an ever-growing fact?” 

During the war days and recently as the increasing 
resistance of the U.S.S.R. to the plans for peace have 
been seen in veto and obstruction, the American people 
have been more sharply aware that their greatest na- 
tional strength and their most effective weapon against 
communism is a deep and abiding belief in democratic 
principles, clearly understood and ardently practiced. 
This is the priority the writer would like to emphasize 
in this editorial. Is not this the primary job of educators 
in our field in 1949? Let each of us act to find out what 
we understand this process to be and what actual prac- 
tices we are committed to in the physical education area 
to achieve best learning in democratic habits and be- 
haviors. 


To encourage those who see this as a priority job for 
the New Year the work of a study committee of the 
National Association for Physical Education of College 
Women is cited. The 600 member institutions in this 
association under the direction of their Committee on 
Professional Leadership are now studying practices of 
promise in the understanding and use of the democratic 
process. They will examine the general program for all 
college students, the professional program for major 
students, and their own staff undertakings and relation- 
ships. They believe that this study, since it involves 


Antidote for 
Anxiety 


process within each campus group, will give insight and 
direction to those making this study, will improve oyr 
educational procedures, and in this unity of purpose and 
action, it will give greater strength to do a better job 
at home and share more intelligently in the international 
meeting in Copenhagen planned by this group for next 
summer. 


One of the statements giving purpose and direction 
to this study is: 


Democracy must be lived to be thoroughly understood It 
must become an established attitude and activity, not just a body 
of remote and abstract doctrine—a way for men to live and 
work harmoniously together, not just words in a textbook or a 
series of slogans. To achieve such practice in democratic action 
the President’s Commission recommends a careful review of 
administrative policies in institutions of higher education. Re- 
vision may be necessary to give students every possible ex- 
perience in democratic processes within the college community. 
Young people cannot be expected to develop a firm allegiance 
to the democratic faith they are taught in the classroom if their 
campus life is carried on in an authoritarian atmosphere. 


This is quoted from the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education 
for American Democracy, Vol. 1, Establishing Goals. 


The writer recommends it to you for New Year's 
reading and acting upon its principles as an antidote 
for anxiety.—Rosalind Cassidy, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


EVERAL trends indicate in- 


State Admin- 
creasingly greater responsi- 


istration Rite re 
and/or bilities and opportunities for 
Supervision service from state departments 


of education and _ consequently 
the strengthening and improvement of services not 
only in general education but in specialized areas of 
education. 


States have continued rather rapidly to assume rel- 
atively greater proportions of the financial responsi- 
bility for public education. Dr. E. B. Norton, Deputy 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, in presenting the 
‘unctions and challenge of the Chief State School 
Officers in the November, 1947, issue of School Life, 
stated : 


Recent years have brought a definite and rapid trend toward 
assumption by the state of increasingly larger portions of the 
financial support of schools, and toward statewide systems that 
promote equalization by providing greater assistance to local 
units having large enrollments and little taxable wealth. In 
1944, 20 states provided from state sources over 40 percent of 
the revenue for public schools in those states, and 11 states 
provided more than 60 percent of school revenues. In that year 
half of the states provide more than 33 percent of public 
school revenues in those particular states. Since 1944 the trend 
seems to be accelerating. 


State educational legislation in 44 states during the 
past year reflects the serious attention given by state 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Football Action 


PECIALIZATION in American athletics for the 
sake of producing champions and championships 
has had a tendency to change the symmetry of 

the human form. The Greek idea of the body beautiful 
has been forgotten in our modern athletic program. 
The Greek youth was taught to be proud of a strong, 
well developed, and supple body. The beauty of the 
human form was held up to him as an ideal, and his 
aim was to attain a graceful and dignified carriage 
of the body. 

To arouse interest in developing body symmetry, 
an exhibition of living statuary with poses borrowed 
from ancient Greek or Roman sculpture or from mod- 
ern athletics will prove interesting. 

Thosé physical directors who are interested in staging 
something artistically different in connection with their 
demonstrations, play festivals, or camp-night programs, 
will find that an exhibition of living statuary will be 
enthusiastically received. While this type of work is 
occasionally seen on the professional stage, it has its 
place in amateur exhibitions of physical education. It 
does focus attention on the classic models of body 
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Living Statuary 


By 


L. W. OLDS 


Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


symmetry, and consequently it serves to develop a 
better appreciation of the body beautiful. Poses taken 
from ancient and modern athletics prove the most ef- 
fective and can be done very well by the boys and girls 
of our physical education departments after a compara- 
tively short period of preparation. 

First of all, the directors should be careful to select 
suitable types of individuals for this work. Those pos- 
sessing symmetrical physical development in addition 
to having poise, power of concentration, and interpre- 
tive ability make the best subjects. Although any num- 
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Gladiatorzial Combat 

ber of models may be used, a group of three figures 
makes an ideal group, and in staging this act at least one 
assistant will be needed to help apply the make-up, re- 
touch between curtains, and to take charge of all equip- 
ment used in each pose. Amateurs are quite apt to 
become nervous and unsteady on the night of the ex- 
hibition, but this can be guarded against by having at- 
tendants who are calm and quietly efficient. The posers 
should always be instructed to relax between each pose 
and not to worry about details. Twelve poses should 
be the maximum number in staging an act. 

In the selection of desirable poses our libraries are 
of great help, as they are rich in Greek and Roman 
literature portraying athletics oi ancient times. It is 
best to have the candidates, themselves, study the pic- 
tures. If they are fortunate enough to have access to an 
art museum, it is time well spent to study the master- 
pieces in sculpture. To familiarize themselves with the 
history in connection with these works of art will add 
much to their understanding and appreciation of them. 

Other poses may be adopted from modern athletic 
events by observing athletes in action on the playing 
field. The illustrations shown in this article are taken 
from ancient and modern athletics.* 

Thus prepared, the interpreters are ready for actual 
practice. For two weeks prior to the exhibition, daily 
practices for fifteen to thirty minutes should be held. 
Best results are obtained from holding practices in 
private with the performer clad only in swimming tights 
and working under flood lights in an otherwise dark- 
ened room. This not only enables the director to criti- 
size and correct, but helps keep the performers in the 
desired frame of mind. They should endeavor to “get 
the feel’ of any given pose by acting out or living 
through the incident portrayed, thus gaining the proper 

* Editor’s note: The poses in the illustrations accompanying 
this article show athletes arranged from the standpoint of 


artistic effect rather than particular athletic action. They are 
based on studies made by the author in several art galleries. 


muscular expression of the entire body. 

At a command from the director, they should attempt 
to stand motionless for at least ten seconds. At first, 
this ‘will prove very difficult, but as practices proceed 
and the posers gain more confidence, they will soon 
acquire muscular control over the most difficult balan- 
cing poses, There should be about thirty seconds be. 
tween poses, although the time may vary as the models 
may have to be retouched or considerably re-arranged, 


attendants are efficient, the act usually takes 


about twenty minutes forytwelve poses. 

The ideal condition under which to exhibit is on a 
stage with the proper lighting effect and a blue or black 
background, preferably velvet drops. A stage with the 
proper curtain arrangement can be placed in any gym- 
nasium. The lighting effect is very important. Blue . 
flood lights when using marble white, or straw-colored 
when using bronze, should be placed on either side of 
the platform or overhead and slightly in front of the 
posers. 

When the house lights are turned off between acts, 
it will add to the interest of the spectators to have a 
spotlight trained on the title of the next pose, which 
is printed on a large card and placed.on an easel near 
the stage. Atmosphere is further created by having 
classical or appropriate music played softly throughout 
the performance. At a signal from the director the 
curtains are drawn apart for ten seconds. The posers 
should be instructed to continue standing motionless 
a few seconds after the curtains are closed to guard 
against any possible premature movement. 

The final rehearsal should be conducted very much 
as the exhibition itself. This will insure a smooth 
handling of curtains and lights. While it is not nec- 
essary at this time to cover the entire body with make- 
up, it is well to apply enough to the shoulders of one 
poser to determine the lighting effect. While artificial 

(Continued on 126) 


Wrestling Group 
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Safety Measures Shiing 


By 


NADINE MALM 


Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


ty percent of skiing injuries are preventable. As 

shown by the careful study made by the Amateur Ski 
Club of New York and published in the 1936 American 
Ski Annual, going too fast for conditions and ability 
is the primary cause. Other important preventable 
causes are poor physical condition and improper 
equipment, faulty trail construction, carelessness, fa-. 
tigue, snow and weather conditions. The able and in- 
telligent skier, therefore, should keep himself in good 
physical condition, have good equipment, practice con- 
trolled skiing, and know proper first-aid techniques. 
The following discussion will be concerned with these 


points. 


| T is a proven fact, though not well known, that nine- 


Equipment 

To get real pleasure from skiing it is essential to 
have proper equipment. The skier not only derives 
little enjoyment from the sport when he has an inade- 
quate outfit, but also may unwittingly be putting himself 
in danger of being injured, if not seriously, at least 
painfully. A skier’s control is dependent upon his 
having proper equipment correctly fitted. Poor equip- 
ment makes it impossible to get the necessary ski con- 
trol and may impose such a severe handicap on the 
beginner that it is impossible for him to learn. 

Boots 

1. The most important item of equipment is the ski 
boot. The lack of quick control due to poor boots may in 
some cases lead to serious difficulty when travelling 
fast in having to avoid an obstacle quickly. 

2. Make certain that boots fit perfectly and are of 
the best quality you can possibly afford. 

3. There is much less danger of injury to the foot 
and ankle with a well fitted, strong, and _stiff-soled 
boct than with a soft, flexible, and loosely fitted pair. 

4. Shoes should be large enough to permit two or 
more pairs of medium weight wool socks to be worn. 
The socks should be well fitted in order to prevent 
wrinkles and rubbing which in turn produce painful 
blisters. 

5. Heavily spiked soles such as are used in some 
places: for mountain climbing are not recommended 
for skiing as the metal is such a rapid conductor of 
cold. 

6. Over-greased boots keeps the leather from “breath- 
ing” and contribute to the possibility of frozen feet. 

7. Snow must be kept out of shoes if possible for 
wet feet are much more apt to freeze. 

8. Wear your socks inside your ski pants. 
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Skis 

1. The length and weight of the ski depend upon 
the size and skill of the skier. 

2. Short skis turn easily but wobble and are unsteady 
in straight running and on uneven ground. 

3. Longer skis are steadier on straight running but 
more difficult to turn. 

4. Steel edges are necessary for controlled skiing. 
Ski trails often become so hard and icy that without 
edges it is impossible for even the best skier to run 
safely and in control. 

Bindings 

1. The bindings must be tight enough to give the 
skier control but not so tight as to cause injury in a 
forward fall. Cable bindings should therefore be used. 

2. Arlberg straps attached to the binding keep the 
skis bound to the foot even though the binding may 
become loose. 

Poles 

1. The most satisfactory material for poles is Tonkin 
Cane. 

2. Steel and aluminum poles are often used and are 
satisfactory for the experienced skier. These poles 
are strong and seldom break but they are more rigid 
than Tonkin Cane and are more likely to cause injury 
if the skier falls against them. ; 

3. If the skier falls against a Tonkin pole it will 
bend and give, and may even split, but will seldom if 
ever break off entirely. 

4. Hardwood poles are always to be avoided. They 
generally break easily, leaving sharp ends that can 
cause very serious injury. 

5. The tops should be well padded with leather caps 
so that if one should run onto his ski pole it would be 
less apt to bruise or cut the skin. 

6. The length depends upon the skill of the skier 
and the type of skiing to be done (slalom short, touring, 
long, etc.). 

Wax 

1. Know how to wax your skis, but do not borrow 
waxes. 

2. Have your skis waxed beforehand if the ski area 
is nearby. If the area is several hundred miles away, 
get your own wax at the ski area according to the 
snow condition. 

3. Time is saved if basewax is on the skis at all times. 

Clothing 

1. Skiing is an active sport and heavy clothing will 

cause more discomfort than pleasure. 
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2. Long experience has proven that wool clothing 
gives the best protection and several thin layers with 
air space between are better than one very heavy thick 
garment. 

3. Windproof outer garments over light wool are best. 

4. Clothing must be loose enough to avoid constric- 
tion or pressure. 

5. Outer garments should be made of close woven, 
smooth surface goods, rather than loose fluffy material 
which will catch and hold the snow. 

6. Leather or rubberized fabrics do not allow for 
body evaporation thereby producing perspiration which 
results in chilling. Light sailcloth, aeroplane cloth, or 
poplin, etc., is better. 

Hand Covering 

1. Mittens should be used instead of gloves. 

2. Gloves are usually too thin or too tight and separ- 
ate the fingers so that freezing is much more apt to 
occur, 

3. Thick wool mittens which are large and loose 
are recommended. 

4. They should be covered by outer mittens of wind- 
proof material. 


Dark Glasses 

1. Glasses should provide side protection against 
glare and driving snow. 

2. They must be adequately ventilated to reduce 
fogging. 

3. Non-breakable glasses are recommended as falling 
is liable to break the glass. 

4. Plastic glasses will scratch but are light and will 
not break. 

Protective Bandages and Strapping 

1. If a person has previously sprained either a knee 
or ankle the joint is never as strong as it was originally. 
If such people plan to ski they should learn from their 
doctor in advance how to strap or bandage the joint 
to get the maximum protection for their own special 
type of injury. 

2. Protective strapping of normal knees is not recom- 
mended. It probably is important to bandage or strap 
normal ankles before skiing if much strain is antici- 
pated. However, these must be used with due regard 
to the size of one’s boots and applied in such a way as 
not to impede the circulation. 

Care of Equipment 

1. Do not dry clothing or boots by a fire, heater, or 
on a radiator. Leather will become dry and crack, 
clothes will lose water repellancy, wool will shrink, 
and skis will warp. 

2. Do not use borrowed equipment. It rarely, if 
ever, fits and increases the possibility of ski injuries. 

3. Store equipment carefully in the summer. 


Ski Areas 


Basic Requirements for Any Ski Area’ 
1. A warm, clean room identified as a first-aid room 
and clearly marked as such. 
2. A means of transporting accident victims safely. 


1 Details may be found in The National Ski Patrol System 
Manual, pp. 52-58. 


3. A telephone nearby. 
4. Posted list concerning “things to know.” 
5. A certified National Ski Patrol. 


General Ski Area Precautions 
1. The skiing areas should be cleared of boulders 
stumps, wire, and brush. ; 
2. Since a certain depth of snow-cover is necessary 
for safety in any area, skiing should be prohibited 


* until that minimum is reached, and the tow should be 


shut off. 

3. When conditions deteriorate, due to a thaw, ex- 
cessive use, or any other reason, the tow should be 
stopped to discourage use of the hill until conditions 
are improved. 

4. Dangerous boulders, trees, or other immovable 
objects should be cushioned by bushy conifers, or 
screened by embankments, or adequate warning flags 
placed well above the danger point. 

5. Waiting lines for tows should not be allowed to 


.form on the outrun of a hill or trail. 


6. Novice instruction classes should be held away 
from the usual lines of descent. 

7. Warning flags should be well above accidents 
immediately after they occur and curious skiers kept 
out of the way of the patrolmen. 


Ski Tows 

A. Rope Tows. 

1. In general, the tow path should not be too steep 
nor too long. 

2. The tow rope should be no less than one inch 
in thickness both in order to guard against breaks 
and because thinner ropes are more difficult and tiring 
for the skier to hold on to, 

3. Do not operate the tow rope too fast. 

4. Have a wide leveling out area at the foot of the 
slope to prevent congestion there. 

5. Many skiers say that tow areas should provide 
a small tow for novices on a gentle slope, suitable to 
their ability and removed from the danger of down- 
coming skiers on the regular tow slopes. 

6. Watch out for loose flying mufflers, wooly gloves, 
loose, floppy clothing and make sure you can let go 
when you want to. 

7. Do not use rope tows without adequate instruction 
as to use. 

B. Constam Lifts. 

1. Lean back against the bar; do not sit on it. 

C. Chair Lift. ' 

1. Keep the tips of your skis up. 

2. Do not swing the chairs. 


Control and Accident Prevention 


1. Lessons, study, and practice are all necessary to 
achieve proper technique. It is strongly advised that 
control be kept at all times and that no attempts be 
made to achieve speed, even on the safest appearing 
hill, until control has been thoroughly learned. 

2. Taking lessons is important. Classes at most ski 
areas are well organized and taught by certified in- 
structors. Instruction sould be only by a qualified in- 
structor. 
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3. Skiers should conduct themselves with due regard 
for others so that all may enjoy the sport together. 

4. When a party is going up hill do not spread all 
over the trail so that the skiers coming down have to 
preak their run with a needless stop. 

5. Face the skiers coming down when stopping on 

ill. 
q é When coming down hill do not run rapidly 
around blind corners yelling “Track” expecting every- 
body to jump. 

7 Do not ski close to a slower skier. 

8 Do not run full speed up to a group and then 
try to stop with a snappy turn. 

9, Always turn into a group below the group. 

10. Skiers should always travel in groups and keep 
together. 

11. Be aware of the change in snow conditions that 
takes place in late afternoon on a warm day. 

12. The higher one is on a mountain the more icy 
the trail becomes after the sun goes down. 

13. Skiing above the timber line on any mountain at 
any time should be undertaken only by the expert and 
only by those who have mountaineering knowledge. 

14. Do not ski when you are feeling ill or when the 
weather is bad and snow conditions dangerous. It is 
better to lose a weekend than find oneself in a hospital 
bed. 

15. High-speed skiing and competitive skiing are 
as hazardous as automobile driving. A fall at high 
speed on skis may result in a broken bone, since the 
leverage of the skis puts a powerful twist on the ankle, 
knee, and leg. However, safe skiers, like safe drivers, 
have much less to fear than the man who is always 
striving for top speed, whether it be in a car or on skis. 

16. Keep enough control to be able to avoid collisions. 

17. Keep well off the track when you are not on skis 
and do not punch it full of footmarks. 

18. After falling get up immediately, fill in the hole, 
and try to get out of the way of others. 

19. Do not clutter the trail with papers, garments, 
discarded wax containers, or anything else which might 
cause a bad spill and which make the slope unsightly. 


20. When walking with ski equipment, one should 
carry the poles nested together with the points forward 
and toward the ground. 

21. Know where your skis are when carrying them 
so you do not hit other skiers. 

22. Use your poles with the wrist strap. Serious 
injury can result from a pole which slides through 
your hand and jabs you in the stomach or eye. In a fall, 
the pole used without wrist strap becomes a dangerous 
weapon. 

23. Do not ever put your poles into the snow in front 
of you in order to stop. 

24. Skiing excursions taken alone should be abso- 
lutely prohibited. The risk is entirely too great, as 
even a slight ‘accident may have a fatal result if no 
help arrives. 

25. Small parties starting off on lonely trails should 
always check out at some designated ski center, telling 
who is in the party, what route they propose to take, 
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where they will come out and the expected time of 
return, and should then report back on arrival.? 

26. Do not use ski lifts unless you know how to ski 
downhill under control. 

27. Stay on trails marked for your ability. 

28. Do not be hesitant about riding down a lift if 
the hill is not within your ability to negotiate from 
the top. 

29. Take out week-end personal accident insurance 
unless you have yearly coverage. 


First Aid 


The elements of first aid which the skier will need 
most frequently and should therefore know are®: 
1. The prevention of skiing accidents. 
2. Fractures. 
3. Sprains. 
4. Dislocations. 
5. Lacerations, 
6. Transportation. 
7. Ski jumping. 
8. Ski tow hazards. 
9. Effects of exposure to cold in case of injury. 
10. Protection from cold—clothing. 
11. Freezing: freezing lungs; freezing following 
fatigue. 
12. Shelter in the snow. 
13. Protection of the eyes— 
14. Skin protection. 
15. Alcoholic beverages in relation to cold. 
16. Avalanche danger. ‘ 


‘ 


‘snow blindness.” 


Transportation* 

Transportation is an important part of skiing. Many 
accidents occur going to and from the ski area and 
special precautions should be taken: 

1. When going on snow trains take care of your 
own equipment. Hold skis upright when going through 
gates. Have skis and poles tied or strapped togetlier 
properly. Carry as little baggage as possible but have 
a change of sweater and socks for your homeward 
journey. Wear good walking shoes to and from ski 
areas. Ski boots are not built for walking or hiking. 

2. If a car is used, be sure the car is insured. 

3. Carry chains. Riders should help the driver put 
them on. Carry a small block of wood 2 x 6 x 6 inches 
to use under the bumper jack in snow or mud, Always 
carry chains because you are never allowed to drive 
beyond “Chains Required” signs without them. Nat- 
ional Parks and Highway Patrols post such signs 
whenever needed. These signs must be heeded. 

4. Carry anti-freeze if it is not feasible to put it in 
the radiator at the beginning of the trip. 

5. Drain the radiator if you are leaving the car out 
for the night in below-freezing temperature. Always 
carry pliers for opening the radiator drain valve or 

(Continued on page 120) 


2 For complete information concerning side trips consult the 
Manual of Ski Mountaineering. 

3 A more detailed account may be found in Ski Safety and 
First Aid. 

4Luell A. Weed. Co-recreational Skiing in Colleges and 
Universities. 
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Opportunities for Guidance in the 
Secondary School 


MARY V. SELLERS 


Walnut Hills High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


program for high school, all departments of the 

school have many opportunities for guidance. But 
by the nature of the material offered and the teaching 
situations, some offer greater potentials than others. 
The department of health and physical education comes 
in this category. 

The health and physical education program is inter- 
ested in the whole child. Its teaching situation is far 
superior to a classroom for observing the behavior of 
the child in a variety of situations and in relation to 
other persons. The demands for emotional control are 
more numerous, and the need for adaptability is greater. 
The opportunities for initiative, honesty, ingenuity are 
a basic part of the program. A well trained physical 
education teacher is an expert child psychologist, 
trained to develop the social and moral side of the 
child as well as the physical. The good program is set 
up with many goals besides physical development, and 
class organization, class responsibilities, and learning 
situations are planned for purposes of emotional de- 
velopment and training. The health education program 
attempts not only to teach factual information, but also 
to influence and mold behavior. 

Let us consider the actual guidance values of these 
fields of health and physical education in the following 
order : 

1. Health Education : 

a. Health Instruction, 
b. Health Services. 
c. The Health Committee in the School. 

2. Physical Education. 

a. Personal guidance. 
b. Social guidance. 
c. Moral guidance. 


z a comprehensive view of any adequate guidance 


1. Health Education 

Health Instruction—The health instruction program 
should consist of classes and individual conferences. 
On the secondary level, the ideal age for such classes 
may be assumed to be the freshman and senior years. 
Such classes should instruct students as to the for- 
mation and functioning of their bodies; facts regarding 
nutrition, exercise and relaxation; protection against 
disease and accidents: community health problems and 
safeguards; some fundamentals of mental health and 
personality development; and adequate sex informa- 
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tion and the importance of the family as a social unit, 
Such facts should enable students to formulate and 
understand rules of behavior and attitudes conducive 
to the highest degree of health and physical efficiency, 
With such a wealth of material of timely interest to 
the adolescent who is vitally concerned with the de- 
velopment of his own body and personality, a capable 
teacher finds a multitude of opportunities for guidance. 
The discussion periods, which are an essential part of 
such a class, furnish a perfect situation for group 
guidance. 

The health instruction program, to be most effective, 
demands that the schedule of the health teacher enable 
her to have time for individual conferences. For in- 
stance, parents often request the health teacher to 
explain the process of menstruation and menstrual 
hygiene to the girl in her early ’teens, and the boys’ 
health instructors are asked to cope with ignorance 
and erroneous ideas of sex and sex practices which the 
parent has noted in the boy but cannot discuss to his 
own satisfaction. Such confidence, once established 
between teacher and student, offers many chances for 
the student to talk with a sympathetic person in whose 
knowledge he has confidence and whose matter-of- 
fact and non-emotional response to such problems as 
the student may want to discuss paves the way for 
advice and information of tremendous help in building a 
balanced and socially accepted standard of behavior and 
in building the proper attitudes in the student. 

In fact, the whole field of sex education and edu- 
cation for marriage and parenthood is opening up 
wider and wider vistas of guidance —certainly of 
fundamental importance not only to the individual but 
to our whole society. If such guidance can lead to more 
wholesome boy-girl relationships, a wiser choice of a 
mate, and more intelligent child care and training in 
the home, it will be a tremendous accomplishment. 

Many problems causing annoying behavior in the 
adolescent can be traced to physical causes, and a 
thorough knowledge of how the body functions can 
help the teen-ager to correct or overcome such causes, 
or at least understand that they are part of the normal 
process of maturing. For example, some such common 
causes of personality upsets are acne; overweight or 
underweight; lack of development sexually which 
causes fears of abnormality; awkwardness; and poor 
coordination, to name just a few. An adequate health 
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course can teach the student that acne can usually be 
controlled by very careful and thorough cleansing of 
the pores, a controlled diet low in fats and oils, and in 
extreme cases light treatments or other forms of med- 
ical treatment as recommended by a qualified physician. 
A study of growth curves will give the boy a compre- 
hensive idea of when the spurts of rapid growth and 
development occur, and an understanding of the fact 
that if he grows very rapidly between the ages of ten 
and twelve he will have a rest period when growth will 
be slow for the next two or three years and then another 
spurt of growth will occur. Such comparatively simple 
knowledge can make the difference between a socially 
well integrated youngster and one who may be classified 
as “a problem child.” 

An understanding of mental health and how to safe- 
guard it is a vital part of any complete course in health 
instruction. While textbook material in this field is still 
scarce, there are a few excellent books available. 

If nothing more is accomplished than a sensible atti- 
tude toward mental illness and a respect for the ability 
of the psychiatrist to cure mental illness just as the 
medical doctor can cure physical illness, the inclusion of 
this unit in the course is justified. But the writer has 
found that teen-agers, particularly on the twelfth-grade 
level, are extremely interested in mental health as re- 
lated to personality development; the development of 
the individual from birth to maturity in emotional con- 
trols; methods of controlling common emotions such 
as fear, anger, jealousy, hatred; the stages of love de- 
velopment from infancy to adulthood ; and how to com- 
bat and control nervous fatigue. It is a sad commentary 
on most health education courses that the student com- 
pleting them can rattle off any number of rules for good 
physical health, but cannot state definitely even one rule 
for good mental health. Some such insight by the stu- 
dent into his own personality development and the emo- 
tional basis for all behavior is of great help in any ad- 
justment problem or counseling interview. 

Health Services——The main phase of the health serv- 
ice program is the health examination. This is an ex- 
cellent place for guidance, as the child can build con- 
fidence in a doctor’s care and advice, learn the impor- 
tance of periodic check-ups, overcome any fears of such 
examinations, and appreciate to some degree the scope 
and possible helpfulness of the medical profession as 
represented by the school doctor and nurse. Also, in 
following up the examination by correcting remediable 
defects the nurse or health teacher can assist the student 
in planning for'future protection, establishing habits of 
dental and optical care, understanding dietary habits 
necessary to his particular physique, and in indicating 
any special needs for rest or activity. In some students 
it is necessary to make efforts to overcome hypochon- 
driac tendencies and the results of a health examination 
can be an effective starting point for such work. 


1 Alice and Lester Crow. Learning to Live With Others. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1944. John B. Geisel. 
Personal Problems and Morale. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1943. Floyd L. Ruch, et al. People Are Important. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1941. 
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The School Health Committee.—The school health 
committee membership should consist of the school 
principal, counselors, health instructors, heads of boys’ 
and girls’ physical education departments, school doc- 
tor, school nurse, head janitor and engineer, and at 
least one academic teacher and any other faculty mem- 
ber directly concerned with any school function affect- 
ing the health of the students. Such a group, meeting at 
regular times, is essential for any effective school health 
program or guidance program. By the pooling of in- 
formation, the analyzing of various factors from the 
different viewpoints and experiences, the assuming by 
individual members of such responsibilities as are 
deemed important by the group, the elimination of 
duplication and unnecessary administrative red tape, 
and the growth of understanding and respect for the 
various functions of each member with the consequent 
improvement of morale, such a group can increase the 
effectiveness of a health program by one hundred per- 
cent. It is unfortunate for our program of education 
today that so few schools have such a committee at all, 
and that many who do have such a committee have it in 
name only. 


ll. Physical Education 

‘Personal Guidance—M odern civilization is not 
achieved at a bargain price and one of the highest prices 
we have to pay is the severe curtailment of adequate 
physical activity. The medical profession tells us a 
minimum of two hours per day of strenuous physical 
exercise is necessary for the health of the teen-age child. 
Where is he to get it? The answer has been supplied, 
at least in part, by the school. The physical education 
program has as its objective (1) to give the child stren- 
uous physical activity; (2) to instruct him in skills that 
will enable him to continue such activities outside of 
school; (3) to offer relief from nervous tensions; (4) 
to develop an awareness of the necessity for regular 
physical activity as an adult, and to develop interest in 
some such activity that'will serve as motivation. Social 
and moral aims of the program will be noted later. 


The program should be varied enough so that every 
child will find some form of activity which he can enjoy 
and at which he can excel. It should be adaptable so 
that no child need be excused from it in its entirety, ex- 
cept in very rare cases. Any child well enough to attend 
school regularly should be able to participate in some 
part of the physical education program. 

One of the most important areas of guidance in such 
a program is that of helping students to overcome fear. 
Let us take diving as an example. For most people, 
there is some fear reaction in learning to dive. The 
actual ability to dive is of no great importance as such, 
but the overcoming of a fear of diving is of great im- 
portance in the development of personality. The satis- 
faction and confidence which result when such fears are 
conquered is amazing. The same thing is true of 
swimming, some track, activities such as hurdling, 
games involving bodily contact such as football, basket- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Going to the Lingiad? 


By 
Philip A. Smithells 


Director of the School of Physical Education 
University of Otago, New Zealand 


WONDER how many of the thousands of readers 

of the Journal realize the significance of the second 
Lingiad to be held in Stockholm in 1949? The first 
Lingiad, celebrating the Centenary of Per Henrik 
Ling’s death, was in 1939, and so successful was it that 
many of us there felt that some decennial meeting 
should be held, in order to give physical education work- 
ers from all over the world an opportunity to assemble. 

P. H. Ling, the father of Swedish physical education 
(I have deliberately avoided the word “gymnastics,” 
as in America this has a somewhat different connota- 
tion), is mentioned in many standard American texts 
on the history and development of European physical 
education. Sometimes he is dismissed in a short para- 
graph; sometimes he earns a few pages. Both Europe 
and America are equally in ignorance concerning the 
other’s program of physical education. Without dwelling 
here on the extraordinary ignorance in Europe, let me 
try to stress what a unique opportunity the Lingiad in 
1949 would be for any American physical educator to 
get a comprehensive picture of the practice and theory 
of present-day education in Europe. There is no cor- 
responding gathering in America that I know of, and 
certainly nothing so cosmopolitan. Not only would 
Americans visiting the Lingiad have a truly wonderful 
experience, but they would, through their social and in- 
dividual contacts and through group discussions, be able 
to dispel some of'the ignorance about American beliefs 
and practice, which I am afraid they are bound to find 
in the minds of many European workers. 

The Lingiad consists of three parts. First, there are 
about five days of practical demonstrations of physical 
education by some thirty or more nations. These 
demonstrations are of work for all age groups in educa- 
tional and recreational circles. During the mornings and 
afternoons these are held in many of the gymnasiums 
and theaters in Stockholm. It is impossible for anyone 
to see all of them; the best plan is to have certain mem- 
bers of each national group cover the particular ones 
in which they are interested. Each evening there are 
three mass demonstrations, and whatever doubts one 
may have about the values and dangers of mass work, 
no one should form too strong an opinion until they 
have seen such demonstrations as these. 

The second part of the Lingiad consists of a World 
Congress for six days, at which papers are read and 
lecture demonstrations are given. Before the Congress 
starts, all participants are supplied with a summary of 
the papers to be submitted, translated into English, 
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French, German, and the three main Scandinavian 
languages. The discussion is conducted normally in the 
language of the speaker, but so polyglot are the Scan. 
dinavians and many of those attending that English jg 
understood by nearly everyone. The Swedes are ex. 
tremely thorough in their organization of all this and it 
is a very good follow-up for the practical demonstra- 
tions which will have been held the week before. 

The third part of the Lingiad is an Internationa] 
Camp at which participants can meet each other and 
learn something from each other. This lasts for about 
six days after the Congress. 

Also, several international courses in Swedish gym. 
nastics will be conducted at the Royal Gymnastic Cen- 
tral Institute in Stockholm, and at the Gymnastic Asso- 
ciation’s Gymnastic Folk High School, at Lillsved from 
August 7 to 18. All inquiries should be sent to the 
Secretary, Organizing Committee for the Lingiad, 
1949, Central Institute, Stockholm. 

Besides all these official happenings however, there 
is an equally important opportunity which I, for one, 
felt was the most profitable and stimulating experience 
of the lot at the last Lingiad. This was the opportunity 
of meeting and talking with the leading physical educa- 
tion figures in Europe. Any particular country or 
method that interested one was sure to have its expert 
there, and Stockholm is the ideal city for the after- 
hours social life that goes on at a Lingiad. Besides the 
banquets, dances, and general fun, the city itself has 
many fine. cafes and restaurants, and meeting places of 
all kinds. The northern summer is at its height. It is 
daylight when one emerges from a dance at 2 A.M., and 
the general stimulus of so many energetic and enthusi- 
astic individuals all in one beautiful city means that 
one can live about a twenty-hour day. 


I think it would be fair to say that never in the whole 
history of the world have so many healthy, purposeful, 
and striking-looking young people been assembled in 
such beautiful surroundings as at the Lingiad in 1939. 
It was not only the vitality and health of the physically 
expert, but also the accompanying idealism and in- 
telligence, as these were all selected physical education 
workers, not just gymnastic performers. 

It is intended that the 1949 Lingiad shall be an even 
greater occasion. More nations will be represented; 
there will be an even wider variety of demonstrations 
and discussions. If my reading of current literature in 
America on the subject of physical education generally 
is correct, then there has never been a more prudent 
time for American physical educators to undertake a 
visit to see the best that Europe (and indeed countries 
far from Europe) can produce. I would venture to say 
that any American authority who believes he has a com- 
prehensive understanding of physical education in its 
broadest sense without having been to a Lingiad will 
find himself in error. A lot that goes on at the Lingiad 
has nothing to do with the American situation, but 
there is also much that goes on that is relevant to it, 
and no one can attend a Lingiad without coming away 
wiser, humbler, and stimulated to do better things. «» 
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Health Education 


Nebraska is producing a series of health movie-guides 
to facilitate their proper use in schools. Each includes title, sum- 
mary of film, subject matter, learnings to be gained, new words, 
a test for understanding, and a list of activities related to the 
film subject. 

Oklahoma, New Hampshire, and Minnesota are making 
use of radio for health teaching. Oklahoma has produced a 
series of lessons entitled “Spotlight on Health”; New Hamp- 
shire is conducting a series of radio programs prepared by a 
committee from schools near Concord; and Minnesota is using 
a series of talks by public health personnel. 

New York State has study groups in progress which are 
considering methods of evaluation of health teaching in high 
schools. 

Delaware is preparing an in-service course for nurses on 
school health services. 

The Louisiana State Medical Society Council on Medical 
Service and Public Relations in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Education is setting up a long-range, four-point pro- 
gram providing for instruction of teachers in health services, 
screening of children by teachers, medical and dental care, and 
complete health examination of all first-grade children. 

Minnesota Health and Education Departments jointly pro- 
duce a monthly bulletin entitled School Health News. 

Kentucky and Virginia have recently published secondary 
school health education bulletins. Florida, Louisiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Dakota, and Connecticut are now in the process 


‘of revising school health materials. 


Bulletin 1948, No. 16 of the Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, entitled Teacher Education for the 
Improvement of School Health Programs, describes two work- 
shops, one at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
1946, and the other at Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah, 1947. Each costs $.15 per copy. Recommendations for 
formulating standards of teacher preparation in health are out- 
lined in the bulletin. 

A preliminary report of a survey of the eating habits 
of 300,000 children being conducted by General Mills indicates 
that children in the upper midwest (North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan) have better eating habits than those 
in other regions. However, only 42 percent of these children 
are rated as having a “good” diet. Standards are based on re- 
vised (1945) recommendations of the National Research Coun- 
cil. Nationally, only 38 percent of the children surveyed have 
diets which can be rated “good.” The greatest deficiencies were 
noted in. the consumption of vegetables, fruits, milk, and eggs. 

National Negro Health Week has been set for April 3-10, 
1949. Special emphasis will be placed upon improving com- 
munity health. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, as the representative division of the National 
Education Association, has been invited to become one of twelve 
charter members of the International Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion. 

On january 1, 1949, a special office of the World Health 
Organization was set up to help in solving health problems in 
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war-ravaged European countries. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on tuberculosis and venereal disease control. In many 
parts of Europe there is a severe shortage of hospital equipment, 
essential drugs, and medical supplies. 

Mental health has been placed on the list of priority activ- 
ities by the WHO Executive Board. The Organization will un- 
dertake the task of applying mental hygiene principles in its 
health programs. -It will endeavor to extend its action as far as 
possible by cooperation with such organizations as UNESCO 
and the World Federation for Mental Health. 


Physical Education 


The officers of the National Association of College Teachers 
of Physical Education for Women for the coming year are: 
president, Helen W. Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana; vice president, Martha Deane, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California; treasurer, Margaret Holland, Barnard 
College, New York City, New York; and secretary, Helen 
Petroskey, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 

The biennial meeting of the Association will be held in Boston 
at the Hotel Statler, April 17 and 18, 1949. 

On December 3, 1948, officials at Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, Shawnee, Oklahoma, dedicated a handsome and elabor- 
ate new fieldhouse at a special dedication ceremony. The officials 
at Oklahoma Baptist University should be congratulated on 
this progressive step aimed at providing adequate facilities for 
a well balanced sports program for their students and faculty 
as well as members of the community. 

One of the most outstanding meetings of the College Phys- 
ical Education Association was held December 27 and 28, 1948, 
in Chicago at the Hotel La Salle. Well over 200 members 
registered for these meetings. Information regarding the mect- 
ings can be secured by writing Dr. Glenn W. Howard, Queens 
College, Flushing, New York. Dr. Louis Keller succeeds 
Dr. Lloyd Jones as president for the 1949-50 academic year. 
A complete list of new officers will appear in a later issue 
of the Journal. 

A recent issue of the official publication of the Association 
of Women in Physical Education in New York State, has been 
received. It is entitled The Reflector. Information regarding 
this publication and the association may be secured from Dr. 
Grace Le Conte, Troy, New York, president of the Association. 

The department of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion at Alabama College at Montevallo, Alabama, has published 
a very attractive Greetings Bulletin. This 33-page publication 
was distributed under the direction of Dr. Margaret McCall, 
head of the department of health, physical education, and recre- 
ation at the College. 

A joint committee with representation from the AAHPER, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, and the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, is in process of being organized to investigate problems 
related to interscholastic athletics. Additional information re- 
garding this cooperative undertaking will appear in a later 
issue of the Journal. 

Have you seen the publication of the men’s Physical Edu- 
cation Majors’ Club of Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, entitled) The Physical Education Record? 
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Major club advisors will be interested in examining this under- 
taking. Mr. Morgan Peoples is the student editor. 

The National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations held its annual meeting on December 28-31, 
1948, at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. Several members of our 
Association attended these meetings. 

Mr. William H. Cutherbertson recently has been appointed 
state consultant on recreation for the State of Missouri as chief 
of the recreation section of the Missouri Division of Resources 
and Developments, State Office Building, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 

Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio, offers a course in 
recreation leadership with social science credit. This is the 
first high school course in recreational leadership in the State 
of Qhio. Information regarding this’ development may be se- 
cured by writing Mr. J. W. Grimm, Director of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, Public Schools, Hamilton, Ohio. 

The Fifth Annual New England Folk Festival will be held 
during the afternoons and evenings of April 23 and 24 in Bos- 
ton at the YWCA, 140 Clarendon Street. This date was set in 
relation to the convention of the AAHPER as a post-conven- 
tion feature and should be of real interest to all members of the 
Association and their friends from all parts of the country. 

The New England Folk Festival is the result of the cooper- 
ative effort of New England recreation agencies and is organ- 
ized to bring together the best examples of the folk arts of 
music, dance, and crafts in New England for a share-the-fun 
program. An exhibition of arts and crafts with demonstrations 
and some opportunities for participation will be held during the 
afternoon and evening of the two days. A program of music 
and dance each afternoon from 2:30-5:00 p.m. and in the eve- 
ning from 8:00-11:00 p.m. will include demonstrations of au- 
thentic folk material, both international and American, by the 
best groups we can find in New England as well as an oppor- 
tunity for all to dance and sing together. 

Members of the NEA headquarters staff were extremely 
pleased at the emphasis given federal aid to education in Presi- 
dent Truman’s State of the Union address. The following re- 
marks of John R. Steelman, assistant to the President, in his 
address before the Southern Governors’ Conference at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, are most encouraging. Federal grants for scholar- 
ship aid and for scientific education and research were advocated 
by Mr. Steelman, and he indicated that federal-aid legislation 
similar to S472 in the 80th Congress would be presented. 

“We know that as the frontiers of knowledge have been 
pushed forward, the wealth of America has increased by leaps 
and bounds . . . Over the past ten years or more substantial 
consensus has been achieved on a method of providing federal 
financial support for operating costs. There is general agree- 
ment that this can be done without interfering with state re- 
sponsibility for the scope and content of education. There is 
general agreement on a method of distribution to take account 
of both the varying financial capacity of the different states and 
the number of children of school age. ... 

“There is no such general agreement in the case of federal 
financial assistance for (school) construction. I would not say 
that we should never look forward to federal aid for building 
schools . . . The total size of the construction job, the rate of 
construction needed, the degree of federal assistance which 
should be provided, if any, all need careful study. 

“The ability of states to pay for adequate schools (current 
operating costs) is by no means uniform. We know that the 
states have done a remarkable job in the last few years in in- 
creasing funds for education. We also know that some of the 
states with the most limited taxable resources have made the 
best record of all, relatively speaking. Even with the effort the 
states are making, however, the situation remains critical. What 
can we do about it? In my opinion, the first thing is for the 
Congress to enact legislation authorizing federal grants to the 
states for operating expenses of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. That is the priority need today.” 

The Steelman address encourages the belief that the 81st Con- 
gress will enact federal aid to education, without federal con- 


trol, in 1949. Mr. Willard E. Givens, NEA Executive Secre. 
tary, indicated that there was grave danger, however, in assym. 
ing that such action was certain. The President and the Sen. 
ate are both in favor of the program. Whether the leadership 
in the House of Representatives is favorable remains to be 
seen. State education association leaders should confer at once, 
if they have not already done so, with all members of their 
respective state delegations in the House of Representatives to 
make certain that they understand the grave conditions in public 
education which call for federal aid, with federal control, to 
equalize educational opportunity to a much greater extent 
throughout the nation. 

Several requests have been received regarding suggested 
resolutions related to federal aid in education. The following 
may serve as a guide to interested organizations. 

An organization may say that it reaffirms its belief in the 
necessity for a program of federal aid sufficient in amount to 
guarantee an adequate program of public education and empha- 
sizes its belief that federal participation should be channeled 
through the regularly constituted public educational agencies in 
the several states. It pledges continued cooperation and as- 
sistance with any program that may be initiated by the NEA 
looking toward the attainment of federal aid to public educa 
tion, 

Members of our Association have been appointed by Miss 
Ruth Evans, president, to attend the eight regional conferences 
throughout the United States scheduled by the NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 

The dates, places of meeting, and participating states for each 
conference are as follows: January 10-11, Washington, D. C.: 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New ‘Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia; January 14-15, Boston: Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont; January 18-19, Indianapolis: Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia; January 21-22, 
Atlanta: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; January 28- 
29, Oklahoma City: Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas; February 2-3, Omaha: 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming; February 7-8, Salt Lake City: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, and Utah; February 11-12, 
Spokane: Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington. 

The purposes are to make further progress in certification 
standards, to strengthen teacher education by furthering coop- 
erative efforts on the part of teacher education, faculties and 
the profession in the field, and to provide immediate action to 
meet the elementary-teacher shortage. 

The workshop procedure will be followed, with the major 
portion of the time being devoted to group discussion. The 
number of participants will be limited to insure full exchange 
of ideas and careful planning of action programs. 

In addition to the orientation period required on the part 
of the new executive secretary and the health consultant 
in the national office, it also has been necessary to secure and 
employ several new staff members in the Washington office of 
the Association. Since September, 1948, there have been twelve 
staff changes, six new members taking the place of six former 
employees. In addition, it is essential that three or four new 
staff members be secured at the earliest possible time. The pur- 
pose in calling these changes to the attention of the member- 
ship of the Association is to point out the personnel difficulties 
involved in giving service to members of, the Association from 
the national office. Reasonable solutions to these problems are 
being made. 

Because of the difficulty in securing sufficient help in the 
membership department of the national office during the past 
few months, some members of the Association have not re- 
ceived their Journal and Research Quarterly on time. This un- 
fortunate situation has occurred because of the acute employ- 
ment situation that exists in the nation’s capital. A reorganiza- 
tion plan of the membership division has been initiated as of 
January 1, 1949, and the situation is fast becoming rectified. 
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The number of late publication mailings will be reduced to a 
minimum in the future. 

Increasing numbers of requests from foreign countries 
are being received in the Washington office. Many of these 
requests relate to vital professional problems of interest to 
members of our Association in the United States. Members 
of the Association interested in helping to answer these requests 
should feel free to write the national office indicating their de- 
sire to help in this effort of international good will. To assist 
in this undertaking a list of requests with specific types of in- 
formation wanted has been compiled. This list will be for- 
warded to members of the Association upon request. 

According to the latest information in the national office, 
four of the six districts will hold conventions this spring. The 
Eastern District will meet with the National Association at 
Boston. Dates and places are as follows: 

Central District: April 6-9 in Denver, Colorado 

Midwest District: March 23-25 in Cleveland, Ohio 

Southwest District: May 5-7 in Phoenix, Arizona 

Southern District: February 23-26 in Asheville, North Carolina 
Eastern District and national association: April 18-22, Boston, 

Massachusetts 

No word has been received from the Northwest District re- 
garding a convention this spring. 

Tentative committee reports have been received from the 
Committee on Decentralization of Duties of Officers and the 
Committee on Reorganization of Divisions and Sections. The 
members of these two committees have been working for some 
time on their reports. Official action will be given to these 
reports during the Boston convention. 

The publication date for Bulletin No. 1 entitled Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation in Small Schools—Prin- 
ciples and Procedures of Administration, published by a joint 
committee of the Department of Rural Education of the NEA 
and our Association, is due from the press shortly. Bulletin 
No. 2, Physical Education in Small Schools—With Suggestions 
Relating to Health and Recreation, is in galley proof and will 
be available in a few weeks. These publications will be reviewed 
in a later issue of the Journal and may be purchased from the 
national office. 

The members of the Necrology Committee are Maisie Hoyt, 
public schools, Denver, Colorado; Donald Robertson, public 
schools, Carson City, Nevada; Frances Wayman, public schools, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Howard Richardson, State Department 
of Education, Augusta, Maine; Gertrude E. Moulton, Rio 
Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, chairman. 

The Necrology Committee is charged with procuring a writ- 
ten memorial for any previous officer or Honor Award Fellow 
of the association. 

It seeks association with the state organizations and asks that 
each state president communicate with the members of the 
Necrology Committee in his district, or with the chairman of 
the committee in the case of the death of any members within 
the state. Often we are not aware of the death of active and 
valuable members who have not been officers or fellows. We 
would like to publish a list of these in our Journal each year 
showing some recognition of their work. 

A check list procedure entitled Standards for the Accredit- 
ment of Institutions for Teachers in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for the Pennsylvania State Council on Education has 
been received. Details of this development may be secured 
from Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, who is chairman. 

The President’s Highway Safety Conference is scheduled for 
June 1, 2; and 3, 1949, in Washington, D. C. 

The annual meeting of the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety is scheduled for March 18, 1949, at the Hotel Statler in 
Washington, D. C. 

The National Commission on Safety Education, National 
Education Association, will hold its annual meeting at the NEA 
headquarters in Washington February 4-5, 1949. Activities of 
the past year will be reviewed and projects for 1949 suggested 
and approved. 
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The 37th National Safety Congress Exposition will be held 
October 24-28 in Chicago at the Morrison Hotel. 

The 18th Yearbook of the AASA entitled Safety Education 
is again in stock. Orders should be addressed to the American 
Association for School Administrators (a department of the 
NEA) or the NEA Mailing Room, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Courses and seminars at the Western Institute for Traffic 
Training were scheduled from January 31 to February 11, 1949, 
at the University of California at Berkeley. The institute is 
sponsored by the Institute of Transportation, Traffic Engineer- 
ing, and University Extension, University of California, and 
the National Committee for Traffic Training. Interested mem- 
bers may secure additional information by writing Miss Helen 
Hammarbarg, University Extension, University of California, 
Berkeley 4. 


International News 


There is a new drive for physical education aid for Europe. 
Nets, balls, table games, boxing gloves, gymnasium costumes, 
shoes, etc., are urgently needed. Why not have a benefit to 
dramatize this very real need and cover expense of some new 
balls and nets and shipping charges? You will find a leaflet of 
instructions included in your Journal this month. If'each of us 
will send something, we can make a contribution of which we 
can all be proud. Won’t you do‘your share? 

We are planning a special International Relations Day 
for the Boston meeting. This will come on Thursday, April 21, 
from 9 to 10:20 a.m. at the Hotel Statler. We shall hear a dis- 
tinguished speaker on international affairs, and three of our 
foreign students who will tell us of how we may better promote 
good international relations through the exchange of students 
and teachers with other countries. 

At noon of the same day there is to be a luncheon at which 
there will be reports on the progress of the International Rela- 
tions Committee and projects. It is our hope that as many 
foreign students and teachers of physical education and guests 
as possible will be at the luncheon to be presented as representa- 
tives of their countries. Since the luncheon last year was a very 
crowded one, we are planning for more space and have allowed 
a longer time for the luncheon. We hope many of you will be 
interested and will wish to attend. 

Because we wish to send word of this luncheon to the foreign 
students and teachers in this country, we need to have word 
from all readers who know of foreign students and teachers of 
physical education in the United States. Please send names and 
United States addresses and also those countries represented to 
D. Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

We have had requests for scholarships or teaching posi- 
tions from Europe and South America. These are being 
sent to the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City, but if you know of any opportunities 
‘for men or women, do let us know. 

Plans for the International Congress on Physical Education 
for Girls and Women sponsored by the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women to be held in Copen- 
hagen July 18 to 25, are going well. Between:forty and forty- 
five American women plan to go to the meeting. A group of 
-Frenchwomen will have special preparatory meetings in France. 
Several delegates are coming from New Zealand and Australia, 
as well as from nearer countries. Registrations are coming in all 
the time. Madame Agnete Bertram has organized a committee 
of Danish women who are preparing for the meeting there. 
The Ling Society in England has appointed a special delegate. 
Requests for more letters are coming in from several sources. 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth (selected as the outstanding woman of the 
year) has consented to give the opening address on “The Func- 
tion of Women in Society Today.” 

A recent communication from Mr. Agne Holmstrom, 
Secretary General of the 1949 Lingiad, states that tremendous 
interest is being shown throughout the world in preparation for 
the Stockholm meetings. The program of the Lingiad is as 
follows: 
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Summer Session Announcements 

For the 7th consecutive year the Journal will again 
publish information regarding scheduled summer session 
courses in health, physical education, and recreation in 
colleges and universities throughout the country for the 
convenience of those who are interested in attending 
summer school. 

The information will be set up in tabular form as it 
appeared in the April and May, 1948, Journals and should 
include name of institution and geographical location, 
dates of session, general description of courses (space 
limitations do not permit detailed outline of courses) 
such as recreational leadership training, methods, ad- 
ministration, safety in athletics, body mechanics, etc. 
Please do not submit mimeographed folders or sheets 
describing summer sessions in detail. Decide upon what 
courses or subject matter areas you wish to emphasize 
and then prepare a brief statement including all the 
necessary information (typed double spaced) and send it 
in to the editor by March 5 for publication in the April 
issue. We hope to get all announcements into the April 
issue this year. 

No attempt at a comprehensive listing is made by the 
editor due to time and space limitations. Therefore 
only those institutions are included whose department 
directors send in an announcement such as is outlined 
above. 


Wednesday, July 27 Official opening of the Lingiad with 

parade of all gymnasts participating. 

Thursday, July 28, to World Gymnastic Festival. 

Sunday, July 31 
Monday, August 1, to World Congress for Physical Education. 

Saturday, August 6 
Sunday, August 7, to International gymnastic camp at Mal- 

Saturday, August 13. mahed (Malmkoping, 100 km, 62%4 

miles, southwest of Stockholm). 

In conjunction with International courses in Swedish gym- 
the Congress, nastics at the Royal Gymnastic Cen- 
August 7-18 tral Institute and at the Swedish Gym- 

nastic Association’s gymnastics high 
school Lillsved (25 miles from Stock- 
holm). 

An increasing number of professional workers in the United 
States is planning to attend the Lingiad. 

Mr. Agne Holmstrom, organizing chairman of the Lingiad, 
completed his tour within the month allotted for his trip and 
has sent back most appreciative letters to his hosts and hostesses 
in this country. 

Mr. Eric Flensted-Jensen and his brother are now visiting 
various institutions in this country, preparing for a visit of his 
group of Danish boys and girls for next year. It is his object 
not to have just a gymnastic demonstration, but rather to have 
the students of his group and our students have an opportunity 
to visit with each other and to show each other those aspects of 
physical education which are of greatest interest to each group. 
This then would be an opportunity for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding between young men and women of the 
two nations. 


Miss K. M. Gordon, head of physical fitness for the women 
of Australia, will come to us‘early in the year and will be ob- 
serving work across the country from New York to Vancouver. 
Miss Gordon has been making a survey of out-of-school phys- 
ical education in England with two other people and will be 
interested in this field as well as in teacher-training institutions. 
Anyone wishing to get in touch with Miss Gordon may do so 
through Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, 188 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, New York; Dr. Jay B. Nash, School of Education, 
New York University, Washington Square, New York; or 
Dr. D. Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

We would like to publish a list of foreign students and 
teachers of physical education in this column so that we and 
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they may be aware of the number here and their localities 
Again, each college is urged to send names that should appear 
on this list to D. Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton 
Massachusetts. 

A very distinguished committee under the chairmanship of 
Josephine Rathbone is working on the establishment of a phys- 
ical education institute of research in China. The project was 
initiated by Lu Hui Ching and other Chinese students of phys- 
ical education. Those particularly interested in this project 
should communicate with Miss Rathbone at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


By Ruth Russell 
University of Nevada, Reno 


Be sure to save May 5-6-7 for the Southwest District con- 
ference. The proposed plans include features that will interest 
all members. Two guests from the East have already accepted 
invitations to take part, Dr. William Meredith, head of the de- 
partment of physical education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Catherine Worthingham, director of educational 
services, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

The following managers and committee chairmen have been 
appointed by the president, Luell Weed, of Stanford University: 
conference chairman, R. H. Lavik, Arizona State College, 
Tempe; conference manager, Catherine A. Wilkinson, Phoenix 
High School; publicity chairman and associate manager, Mrs. 
Lorette Brinegar; general arrangements, Earl McCullar, 
Phoenix Technical School; program, Luell Weed; exhibits, 
Milton B. Morse, supervisor of physical education, Phoenix; 
entertainment, John D. Riggs, Phoenix College; hospitality, 
Frank Williams, Arizona State Department of Public Health; 
public relations, Miriam Joy, Chandler Junior-Senior High 
School; transportation, J. J. Clark, superintendent, Osborn 
School, Phoenix; hotel reservations, R. R. Henderson, principal, 
Roosevelt School, Phoenix; registration, Edna Plock, Arizona 
State College, Tempe; visual aids, Mr. Del Shelly, Phoenix 
Public Schools; major students, Nina Murphy, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona. 


NEW MEXICO ..... . . By Caskey Settle 

New Mexico has re-established the policy of issuing a news- 
letter for the New Mexico state association. 

Highlands University has just organized a square dance club 
under the leadership of Miss Margaret Hibbard, and it will 
meet every Thursday night. There will be a half hour of in- 
struction, and then two hours of dancing. Both students and 
faculty members are eligible for membership. Highlands also 
has organized a ski and winter sports club under the leadership 
of Mr. Elvin Sayre. Thirty members are enrolled in the 
“Sitzmark Club.” 

The sportsday idea is spreading in the state. Tennis sports- 
days have been held at Las Vegas, Carlsbad, Deming, and 
Albuquerque. Volleyball sportsdays have been held at Raton, 
Hobbs, and Las Cruces. From four to seven schools took part 
in these sportsdays, and from 40 to 120 girls. Provision is made 
for competition among beginners, average players, and good 
players. Social affairs, such as lunches, picnics, dinners, dances, 
and teas are a part of the program. In every case coaches and 
physical education teachers from non-participating schools have 
observed to find out just what a sportsday is. 

Besides the volleyball sportsdays, a number of the high 
schools are having varsity competition in volleyball for girls. 
This sport has been badly neglected in the past in New Mexico, 
but now there is a growing interest in playing it among the 
girls. However, it is still neglected by the men coaches and 
teachers. 
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Carlsbad High School has a GAA with a hundred members 
and a very active program. May Morriss and Dorothy Schultz 
are co-sponsors. The program includes not only sports but 
also social activities and health study. 

The Bicycle Club of the junior high school at Portales is 
working with the police department and the city council to get 
a bicycle license law. They are also carrying on a publicity 
campaign on safety for bicycle riders. 

Deming High School has started construction of a dirt-filled 
concrete stadium. The funds were raised by the Deming 
Mothers Club during the war for a memorial to those who were 
in the armed services. 

Portales High School has been added to the list of high 
schools offering classes in driver training. 


ARIZONA . . « « By Regna L. Breneman 
The Women’s Physical Education Club, Miss Jeanne Evans, 
sponsor, has just about completed the membership drive for 
national association membership and hopes to have 100 percent 
membership in 1949. Many of the members of the club joined 
the state physical education association and attended meetings in 
Phoenix in November when the state convention was held. 

This fall the women archers were hostesses to the University 
of Arizona team. Competition was held in the National and 
American Rounds for advanced archers and Columbia Round 
for beginners. It is hoped that this competition can be set up 
on a permanent home-and-home basis. 

Tennis intramurals were held with advanced and beginning 
sections under the direction of Miss Wilma Steck. Josephine 
Capona and Mary Ann Bowman were the winners. 

The Racquet Club held a mixed doubles sportsday last fall. 
This organization is planning to produce a film in which four 
players demonstrate a game of tennis while the narrator ex- 
plains the game so that beginners may understand and get an 
overall picture of tennis. The film will be entitled “So You 
Want To Play Tennis.” The Audio-Visual Education Depart- 
ment is assisting with the technical aspects of the production. 

The dance department under the direction of Miss Dorothy 
Gillanders and Mrs. Margaret Coleman, has been busy with 
plans for a dance team to perform at various high schools in the 
state. There have been several performances presented by the 
varsity group at meetings of the Tempe and Phoenix women’s 
clubs, and at the Tempe Grammar School. 


CALIFORNIA 

Winifred Van Hagen, consultant in physical education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, retired on September 1, 
1948. She had served continuously in this position since 1918, 
except for a brief period in 1925-26 when she served as an in- 
structor on the physical education staff of the Berkeley High 
School. During the time she was associated with the California 
State Department of Education, she worked with five different 
state directors, Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, Dr. Herbert Stolz, 
Dr. N. P. Neilson, W. H. Orion, and since 1942, with Verne 
S. Landreth. 

Miss Van Hagen’s valuable personal qualifications stimulated 
much professional enthusiasm among her fellow workers. The 
many summer workshops and institute sessions she has con- 
ducted have added greatly in raising the state’s standards in 
the related fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation. 

While a native of Quincy, Massachusetts, Miss Van Hagen 
moved to California with her parents when a child and was 
educated in San Jose public schools. Her professional training 
was taken at the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, which 
has since become a graduate division of Wellesley Coilege. In 
her first professional position she served as a nurse and teacher 
at the Anna Head School for Girls, Berkeley, California, during 
the school year 1904-05. Later she taught in Canada and Ohio, 
then returned to California to accept a position as supervisor of 
physical education in Pasadena public schools. In 1912 she was 
appointed director of the Mosswood Playground, Oakland, 
California, and later was appointed supervisor of girls’ and 
women’s activities for the Recreation Department, Oakland, 
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California, which position she held until 1918, at which time 
she became associated with Dr. Hetherington in the California 
state program. 


Miss Van Hagen has been honored on numerous occasions 
recently in appreciation of her valuable contributions to her pro- 
fession. On the eve of her retirement she was presented with 
a scroll signed by 125 members of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and other professional leaders with whom she had 
worked rather closely during her thirty years of service. Re- 
cently the Bay Section of the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, held a dinner meeting in 
her honor at which time she was elected “Queen for a Day” and 


was the recipient of numerous expressions of appreciation as 


well as a nice gift from the assembled group. 
Miss Van Hagen modestly refuses to admit that she has re- 


tired from state service and prefers to have it known that she 


resigned relatively early in life in order that she might enjoy 
more fully the fruits of her years of service. She has estab- 
lished her home at 740 Noe Street, San Francisco 14, California, 
and is anxious to keep in contact with her many friends and 
professional associations. 


Central District + 
« Association News 


By L. R. Marti 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


NEBRASKA ... . . . . By Elvera R. Christiansen 

Louis E. Means, director of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, acted as chairman of the Intramural Sports 
Section of the College Physical Education Association at the 
largest and most significant national gathering of college intra- 
mural directors and workers ever held. A workshop on intra- 
mural sports was also a highlight of the sessions. Almost 100 
colleges and universities participated in the pictorial and photo- 
graphic program displays and the interchange of printed hand- 
books and bulletins of their respective programs. Several staff 
workers and directors from Nebraska colleges were in at- 
tendance. 

Visitors at the University of Nebraska have been impressed 
with the tremendous program now under way in student recrea- 
tion and competitive sports which has been made possible with 
the addition of the new physical education and intramural build- 
ing for men. At the present time over 5,000 men are participat- 
ing in organized sports and activities weekly, and the figure is 
expected to increase during the winter. 

The University of Nebraska Orchesis is presenting Gertrude 
Lippincott in a dance concert at Love Library Auditorium on 
February 16. Miss Lippincott will also teach a master class to 
the dance groups on February 15. 

A new course has been added to the curriculum at Nebraska 
in archery and archery handicraft. It is a joint project of the 
physical education and practical arts departments and will 
feature archery handicraft, target shooting, outdoor archery 
golf, and roving archery. 

The University of Nebraska has begun experimental and re- 
search work in physical education in its new research labora- 
tory under the direction of Dr. Vernon W. Lapp. Considerable 
new scientific apparatus has been installed and more will be 
added as the work goes forward. 

The state association Committee on Public Relations, under 
the leadership of Professor Higginbotham of the University of 
Nebraska is compiling a list of available program leaders and 
speakers which will be sent to all parts of the state. It is hoped 
that the drive to provide capable speakers for meetings of cham- 
bers of commerce, civic groups, parent-teacher clubs, and school 
assemblies and banquets will be the medium for a tremendous 
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By Gertrude Shurr, Modern Dance Studio, ie 
and Rachael D. Yocom, New York University 


A practical book for teaching and learning 


modern dance. One which organizes, analyzes, nl 
and illustrates 97 modern dance techniques n 
through: a 
81 plates of movement sequences for dance 
warm-ups, exercises, and techniques. g' 
81 descriptive pages which interpret the move- 
ments and indicate teaching cues and counts. 
30 pages of supplementary text ma- 
terial: principles, methods, glossary. —_ p 
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THE DANCE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BY ANATOLE CHUJOY 


Never in the annals of dance has anyone compiled such a mu- 

™ nificent volume of factual dance material. Anatole Chujoy, a con- 

Ma noisseur of dance, presents his contribution to the dance — an en- 

cyclopedia — to act as a reference, instrument of study, and just plain 
good reading for all dance enthusiasts. 


Conveniently arranged in alphabetical sequence, the pageantry 
of the aesthetic arts unfolds before your eyes with each personality 
4 performing his greatest role — making history live today. The dan- 
| cers, musicians, events, and all elements which have placed the dance 
be b on the highest pinnacle of cultural attainment emanate from the printed 
cH my Page. Coming down through the ages to greet you in their most 


yi delightful roles are Nijinski, Pavlova, Kathakali, and many others. 


7 This intensive study features articles by famous authorities as 
fessing Boris Romanoff, Pearl Primus, George Balanchine, Emily Coleman, 
“men qnd Walter Terry, biographies, dance instruction, stage design, ballet 

gq records. Mr. Chujoy adds to the comprehensiveness of his work by 


including a thorough discussion and explanation of ballet, modern 
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A} dance, tap dance, ballroom dance, and folk dance. 
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21st, at which time the volume will be pub- 
lished. THE DANCE ENCYCLOPEDIA is des- at the pre-publication price of $6.00. 
tined to become the bible of the dance world, ee 
so place your order now in order to bring your 
dance library up-to-date. 
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‘impetus for acquainting the public with the objectives and needs 
in schools and communities in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 


Northwest District + 
» Association News 


By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


MONTANA .... . «© « « « By Jo Ann Blair 

In addition to having a daily physical education program, 
students of Helena High School, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Minnie Boe Connolly, take in a very full physical education 
activity program. At least three-fourths of the girls regularly 
participate in GAA activities. The Girls’ H-Club offers the 
leadership that makes this heavy schedule possible. 

The newest physical education activity at Helena High 
School is country dancing. Last spring a small group of upper- 
class students organized this activity under the direction of 
Major and Mrs. John M. Bennett. This year instruction in 
dancing is being given in physical education classes. The eve- 
ning dance program has become very much expanded. The 
original group, comprised mostly of seniors, has given several 
demonstrations in Helena and other towns. Many of these are 
only instruction periods. Another group, mostly juniors, now 
dances regularly twice a week. Then there is the beginners’ 
group, consisting of as many as the gymnasium will hold. They 
meet for about two hours each week in the most centrally lo- 
cated gymnasium. 

Accompaniment in regular physical education classes is en- 
tirely by records. In the evening, records are being replaced 
by a group of musicians who have volunteered their services 
for an “old-time” orchestra. 

Costumes are worn by the advanced group and are being 
encouraged for all the groups. 

It appears that the daily physical education classes instill a 
desire among the students for more activities than are pos- 
sible during a regular five-day schedule. 

WASHINGTON 

The Spokane public schools’ department of physical educa- 
tion has been reorganized following the return to Spokane of 
its former supervisor, George I. Werner, who has been on 
leave of absence completing work on his doctorate at Columbia 
University. Dr. Werner takes over the newly created position 
of director of physical education and Mr. Edwin S. Hender- 
son, who so capably handled the position of acting supervisor 
of physical education for the past year, becomes supervisor. 

Two major curriculum problems will be studied by the 
Spokane physical education staff during the coming year. First 
is the compilation of a teacher’s guide for the first five grades. 
This will be constructed by committees of teachers and prin- 
cipals working under the guidance of Mr. Henderson. It is ex- 
pected that a year of study will produce an experimental loose- 
leaf guide which can be made available for teachers next 
September. 

The second problem is that of securing a closer integration 
of physical education between the elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools of Spokane. Here, too, committees of teach- 
ers from all levels will join in cooperative curricular study 
groups to survey present practice and recommend revisions. 

People who are interested in health, physical education, and 
recreation in the Spokane area have organized the Spokane 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Officers are as follows: president, Ben Allen, Finch Elementary 
School; vice president, Don MacKay, Jefferson Elementary 
School; secretary-treasurer, Virginia Danke of Lewis and 
Clark High School. 
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It is the purpose of the organization to promote more ade. 
quate programs in the fields of health, physical education, and 
recreation through a series of six professional meetings to be 
held during the current year. Problems of interest to the grow 
will be studied and resource people will be brought in as cen- 
sultants from the State Department of Public Instruction ang 
from nearby colleges. In addition to the professional meetings 
a series of social meetings will be held with the emphasis upon 
western dancing. 

The following members of the Spokane state association at. 
tended the annual meeting of the Washington State Associa. 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in Belling. 
ham in November: Doris Popple, John Kingsland, Edwin 5 
Henderson, Bernard Iverson, Don O’Leary, George Werner, 
Laura McCain, and Ben Allen. } 

In the past two years the Spokane city schools have expanded 
their physical education program to include a broad offering of 
western dancing in the upper elementary grades. Mr. Edwin 
S. Henderson, who has studied for the past three summers yn. 
der Dr. Lloyd Shaw, is conducting a series of in-service train. 
ing meetings during which he is giving instruction in the Many 
dances which have been included in the recently written teach. 
er’s guide for upper-grade physical education. These classes 
have been extremely well attended. 

One result of the dance activity has been the formation of 
a group of western dance students known as Silver Spurs, 
Silver Spurs meets on Saturday afternoons and includes two 
hundred students from elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools in Spokane. The group is developing into an eutstand- 
ing exhibition group and is affiliated with the Washington 
Folk Dance Federation. Two appearances were made in October 
when demonstrations were presented to students and towns- 
people of the nearby Ritzville and Colville communities. Much 
of the written material developed by Mr. Henderson for the 
assistance of teachers in presenting the dance program has 
been widely distributed and requests for the materiai have been 
received from many parts of the United States. 


Eastern District + 
« Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


CONNECTICUT ..... . By Carl F. Fischer 

The Connecticut Association through its newly organized 
areas is hard at work carrying out its main objective for this 
year, the promotion of the national convention at Boston. The 
entire membership has been canvassed as to their plans in re- 
gard to attending the Boston meeting and the data received is 
governing the prospective plans of the state association. More 
than half of those replying to the questionnaire are planning to 
go to the national convention. The Connecticut Association 
slogan for this year is “On to Boston.” 

The following promotional steps are being taken: 

1. Each of the seven areas is campaigning through its own 
members by publicizing the Boston meeting. 

2. The teacher-training schools are being contacted to send 
student representation. 

3. The Executive Committee is sending a letter to all the 
superintendents and principals urging their support by allowing 
their teachers time off to attend. 

4. The executive committee has made reservations for a suite 
of rooms to be available to all Connecticut Association mem- 
bers who are planning to attend but one day and need some 
place to relax between sessions. 

5. The University of Connecticut Physical Education Majors’ 
Club is sponsoring a double room to be used by its majors dur- 
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ing the four-day convention. The club will send two members 
each day, paying part of their expenses. 

The annual spring convention of the state association will be 
held during the first weekend in June, Friday through Sunday, 
June 3-5, at Camp Hazen in Cheshire, Connecticut. A full 
participation program is being planned by each of the area vice 
presidents. Workshops, model classes, demonstrations, and 
audience participation will be emphasized. 


MAINE . - + + «+ « « + By Harry T. Hayes 

District VI of the MAHPER recently sponsored a women’s 
basketball clinic under the direction of Miss Eleanor Chambers, 
the Maine state basketball chairman, of South Portland. A 
men’s Clinic on the interpretation of this year’s basketball rules 
was conducted by Mr. John Bunn of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Amy Thompson and the student officers of the GAA 
of Waterville High School were guests of the principals and 
coaches of the Triple C League of Cumberland County. The 
purpose of the dinner meeting was to receive first-hand informa- 
tion on how to conduct and operate a girls’ athletic program. 
The GAA program in Maine is one which stems from a good 
physical education program followed by a comprehensive intra- 
mural program for all interested girls. 

District VI of the state association held a dinner meeting at 
the Aroostook State Normal School which was followed by a 
discussion of current district problems in the field. Mr. Howard 
G. Richardson, state director of health, physical education, and 
recreation, was present as a consultant. 

The following District VI officers were elected: president, 
William Hanscom, Presque Isle; vice president, Myles Murphy, 
Madawaska; secretary-treasurer, Caroline Gentile, Aroostook 
State Normal, Presque Isle. Mr. Rodney Wyman, principal 
of the Fort Fairfield High School, and Mr. Freeman Brewer 
of Caribou High School were elected to the Executive Board. 


MARYLAND .... . . . . +. By Ethel E. Sammis 
A meeting for the consideration of the report of the National 
Conference on Undergraduate Professional Preparation in 
Physical Education, Health Education, and Recreation was held 
at the National Education Association in Washington on De- 
cember 13, 1948. Thirty-five members from the colleges, city 
department, state department, and county supervisors represented 
Maryland at the meeting. A Maryland Conference for further 
consideration of this report was held in January. 

A meeting of the supervisors of health and physical educa- 
tion of the state and city-was held at Upper Marlboro, Prince 
George’s County, on November 30, 1948. “Health Instruction 
in the Elementary Schools” was the subject discussed and 
members of the panel were Dr. Elizabeth Avery, health consult- 
ant in the national office of the AAHPER, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Lillian Davis, Baltimore City Schools; Dr. H. F. Kilander, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Recognizing the need of teacher preparation in the field of 
sex education, the Department of Education of Baltimore or- 
ganized a unit on “Sex Education—One Phase of Human 
Relations” as one of many professional study activities offered 
on a voluntary and free basis to the teachers of the city. A 
description of this course appeared in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association for December, 1948. The first 
semester’s series of six lectures was planned to give the teachers 
the necessary sociological, physiological, and psychological sub- 
ject-matter background. The lectures were delivered by special- 
ists in each of the specific areas. The second semester was 
devoted to discussion of methods and materials and was guided 
by Dr. Mabel G. Lesher of the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. 


The success of this undertaking stimulated demands for a 
similar course in various counties in Maryland. Mrs. Fred Cook, 
state chairman, Committee on Social Hygiene Education, of the 
Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers, conferred with 
Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., the state superintendent, about 
arranging such courses. It was decided to arrange a similar 
course for teachers in one county on an experimental basis. 
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The Board of Education of Prince George’s County, cooper- 
ating with the Prince George’s County Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, indicated interest in such a project. Ac- 
cordingly, the series of lectures was begun in November and 
the discussion of methods and materials is being continued 
during the second semester. 

The Dance Committee of the Maryland Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is planning to 
hold a folk dance clinic at Towson State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland, in February. Miss Jane Daniels, Miss Mary 
E. Roach, and students of the college are cooperating with the 
state association in this project. 

Joint basketball clinics were held by Districts No. 3 and 
No. 6 for high school boys and girls at the gymnasiums of the 
Dundalk High and Elementary Schools on November 15, 
1948. Flucie Stewart, coach of the University of Maryland, 
conducted the boys’ clinic. His varsity squad assisted in the 
demonstrations. Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, and Mary 
E. Lang, Ellicott City High School, conducted the girls’ clinic. 
The two clinics were held concurrently so that schools in the 
outlying counties could better solve their transportation prob- 
lems by chartering buses to bring in both boys and girls at one 
time. There was a good attendance and counties were stimu- 
lated to conduct followup clinics for the schools of their area. 

Baltimore County will have a recreation director for the 
first time in its history this year. Mr. Hubert L. Snyder of 
Latrobe, Pa., received the appointment. Mr. Snyder has 
been superintendent of recreation at Latrobe since 1945, and 
during the war years served overseas with the Red Cross 
on the African and European fronts. His appointment is the 
culmination of a growing interest for an organized county- 
wide recreation program. 

An “On to Boston” committee held its first meeting on 
Monday, December 13, 1948, for the purpose of laying plans 
for a large delegation to represent Maryland at the national 
convention in April. Maryland will probably have a record- 
breaking number of representatives attending the national 
convention. 

Interest in intramural boxing at the University of Mary- 
land has attained tremendous proportions. Over seventy-five 
students entered the tournament and the finals were fought 
before a crowd of over 4,000 spectators in the University’s 
Ritchie Coliseum. 

The intramural department sponsored for the first time this 
year a Thanksgiving cross-country race for the fraternities. 
Twelve fraternities entered teams and the event was won by 
Sigma Nu. This victory assured the “Snakes” of an excellent 
Thanksgiving dinner as the intramural department awarded a 
fifteen-pound, dressed turkey to the winning fraternity. 

A beautiful thirty-six inch bronze trophy was awarded last 
year for the first time by the intramural department to the 
fraternity scoring the most points in intramural competition. 
The closeness of this competition can readily be seen from the 
following figures: Kappa Alpha won with a total of 14, Sigma 
Nu was second with 13, Tau Kappa Epsilon was third with 
12, and Sigma Chi was fourth with 11. Nine of the remaining 
nineteen fraternities scored points in this competition. 

Eighty-one basketball teams entered the basketball tourna- 
ment sponsored by the Maryland intramural department. In 
order to accommodate such a large number of teams, a triple 
shift of games is played on the four courts in the Intramural 
Building making a total of twelve games each night. Approxi- 
mately forty.games are played each week with a total of over 
500 games scheduled to be played during the entire tournament. 

The Dance Standards Committee met in November to discuss 
standards and this resulted in the plan of revising the standards 
for private dance teachers. 


NEW YORK ..... . . . . By Carroll H. Smith 

“Progress through Standards” was the theme of the eleventh 
annual corference: of the New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held in Syracuse 
January 27-29. It was one of the most successful conferences 
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ever held. An estimated 1,200 members and guests were 
registered. 

Pre-conference meetings were held on January 26, including 
a workshop session of the New York State Standards Project 
lead by Jeannette Saurborn for elementary schools, Dorothy 
L. Zirbes, for secondary school girls, Carroll H. Smith, for 
secondary school boys, Harriet Brown, for college women, and 
Glenn Howard, for college men. There was also a swimming 
demonstration and an evening dance workshop. 

The first general session was held on Thursday morning, 
January 27, and was devoted largely to a business meeting, 
discussion of state association affairs, and greetings from the 
Eastern District Association extended by Dorothy Ainsworth. 
Section luncheons and meetings were held throughout the re- 
mainder of Thursday. The second general session was held 
Thursday evening and it included speeches by Judge Eugene 
Sullivan of Oswego, New York, and Chancellor William B. 
Tolley of Syracuse University. At the close of this program, 
Art Howe and Rose Strasser acted as leaders in an informal 
program of recreational square and folk dances. 

Sessions on Friday were devoted to meetings of the Dental 
Hygiene Teachers led by Mrs. Florence Beck, president; the 
School Nurse Teachers under the direction of President Elsie 
A. Taber; the Health Teaching Council under the leadership 
of President John L. Miller, and the Coaches Association 
under Freemont Powers, president. The high point of the 
conference was the traditional dinner-dance held on Friday 


_ evening under the chairmanship of Stanley Kishman. The 


state president, Marie Schuler, presided and the toastmaster was 
Dr. Frederick J. Moffitt. State Service Awards were presented. 


On Saturday morning the third general session included a 
symposium on health, physical education, and recreation at 
which Ellis H. Champlin, director of the Division of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York, presided. Immediately following the 
symposium, Glenn Howard, chairman of the Professional 
Preparation Committee, presided at a session devoted to 
“Professional Preparation in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation.” Frank Stafford of the U. S. Office of Education 
discussed “Improving Professional Education on a National 
Scale.” A panel discussion of New York State’s part in this 
program followed his presentation. 


The entire conference was under ‘the excellent leadership 
of the state president, Marie Schuler of Kenmore, New York, 
and John H. Shaw of the University of Syracuse, program 
chairman and president-elect. 


VERMONT .. . By Alice H. Jackson 
The Vermont Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation recently elected the following major officers 
for the fiscal year of 1948-1949: president, Carlyle Adams, 
Hartford High School, White River Junction; vice president, 
Leonard Beeman, Middlebury High School, Middlebury; and 
secretary-treasurer, Alice H. Jackson, Springfield. 


An Executive Council was appointed by Mr. Adams con- 
sisting of the following: Irwin Hoxie of Hardwick, a superin- 
tendent; Maurice O’Leary of Springfield, a principal; Mrs. 
Ruth Canas of Barre, a school nurse; William Gaidys of 
Randolph, a coach; Leon Harvey of Montpelier, a physical 
education teacher for men; Edith Ewald of Castleton Teachers 
College, Castleton, a physical education teacher for women. 


An all-day clinic in health and physical education was held 
on November 20, at Montpelier, the purpose of which was to 
acquire and disseminate knowledge concerning this area of 
education. During the morning session a business meeting was 
held with Carlyle Adams, president, presiding, followed by two 
addresses, one by Maurice O’Leary, principal of Springfield 
High School, on “The Administrator Looks at Health and 
Physical Education,” and the other by Dr. Harvey B. Whiting 
of Montpelier, on “Hearing Testing and Follow-up Procedure.” 
At the luncheon held at the Montpelier Tavern, Newton H. 
Baker, state director of health and physical education, de- 
livered an address. 
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During the afternoon session a meeting of the school nurses 
was held with Mrs, Ruth Canas, chairman. Problems pertain- 
ing to school nursing were discussed. There were also physical 
education demonstrations for men and for women, with Leon. 
ard Beeman as chairman. He introduced Edward Kork of 
Dartmouth, Peggy Slevin, Spaulding High School, and Isabel 
Holstrom, Montpelier High School. Alice H. Jackson was 
chairman of the elementary school demonstration and introduced 
activities for grades 1, 2, and 3, followed by Philip Noll, 
Lyndon Teachers College, who presented activities for grades 
4, 5, and 6. 

Another clinic similar in nature will be held in Rutland on 
March 26, 1949. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


INDIANA. . By Dale Harmon 
Miss Emily J. Aldrich, teacher, Lafayette, 
is president of a school health council which has recently been 
organized in Lafayette for the purpose of coordinating the 
health programs of the elementary and secondary schools. 

Members of the council include the superintendent, all prin- 
cipals and deans in the city schools, a doctor from the com- 
munity, the school doctor, a dentist, a school board member, 
two school nurses, the attendance officer, a representative of 
the boys’ and girls’ physical education and health departments, 
a biology teacher, a home economics teacher, the cafeteria 
manager, the janitor, and two parents. 

A study is being made of the schools’ activities and health 
programs with these findings serving as a basis for future 
planning for the council. 

Dean G. Ott Romney, school of physical education and athle- 
tics, University of West Virginia, addressed the dinner meeting 
of the third annual Governor’s Conference on Recreation on 
January 18 at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 

The conference was sponsored by the Advisory Committee 
on Recreation of the Indiana Economic Council. Robert Yoho, 
director, division of health and physical education, Indiana 
State Board of Health, and chairman of public relations for the 
Governor’s Committee was general chairman of the affair which 
was attended by physical education teachers, school administra- 
tors, PTA members, and civic leaders. 

The morning sessions were devoted to youth programs under 
the direction of the State Teen Canteen Association. Section 
meetings were held in the afternoon on the following topics: 
county and rural programs; municipal programs, establishment 
and operation; school functions in recreation; commercial rec- 
reation problems. 

The third biennial report of the LaPorte Public Schools has 
as its theme “Health Is Important, Too!” 

Highlights of the physical education program in this 15- 
page pictorial booklet include the presentation by the Eastern 
Division of the NIHSC of the All-Sports Trophy won by La- 
Porte during the 1947-1948 school year, and other activities in 
competitive sports. 


ILLINOIS. . . By Clifford E. Horton 

James Wilkinson has been added to the staff of Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale. Mr. Wilkinson coaches 
gymnastics and tennis and assists with football. 

One of the largest fall meetings ever to be held in the State 
of Illinois was held at Belleville Township High School on 
Friday, December 3. The county superintendent, Clarence Blair, 
closed the schools in order that all of his teachers might at- 
tend the meeting. The program was under the general direction 
of Arthur G. Hermann, director of physical education. 
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Southern Illinois University will conduct an extension course 
for teachers in service at the elementary level. The course 
will be taught the second semester at Edwardsville and will 
be offered as an extension from the department of physical 
education at Southern Illinois University. 

There is a trend toward an increase in coeducational physical 
education during the regular physical education period in a 
number of sections in northern Illinois. Both men and women 
physical education teachers assist with the program which con- 
sists of square dances, folk dances, mixers, volleyball, and 
other recreational activities. 

In some schools corecreational tournaments are being con- 
ducted in volleyball, table tennis, and deck tennis during the 
noon hour as an outgrowth of the instruction given in the 
physical education clasves. 

In a few schools, boys and girls are taking modern dance 
together. It is reported that they do the choreography for their 
own numbers. 

In some rural sections the music supervisor is teaching 
rhythms. This instruction has helped the classroom teacher to 
broaden her program as she has found it possible to carry 
on much of the work in rhythms as a result of tke assistance 
given by the music teacher. 

Sports appreciation classes are reportedly springing up in 
some sections where lack of space makes it impossible to carry 
on full activity programs. The areas covered include the his- 
tory and development of various sports, rules, and interpreta- 
tions. 

Many schools are now planning demonstrations of their physi- 
cal education programs as a means of acquainting parents with 
what a well balanced physical education program contains. 

A recent bulletin published by Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity contains an article by Dr. Esther French and Dr. Bernice 
Frey. The title of the article is “A Summary of Recent Re- 
search in Physical Education.” Copies may be obtained from 
Dr. W. R. Lueck, Illinois State Normal University. 

A graduate course in camping administration is being offered 
during the second semester at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. The course will be offered on Saturdays and is open 
only to experienced camp counselors who have had an under- 
graduate course in camping leadership. The course will be 
taught by the women’s department. 

MICHIGAN . . . . . . By Gladys Ferguson 

Competition in synchronized swimming is becoming widespread 
in the colleges, high schools, and recreational clubs throughout 
Michigan. The sport in itself has proved popular and stimulat- 
ing to all classes of swimmers, old and young, advanced and 
novice. 

The third annual meeting of the Michigan AAU Synchronized 
Swimming Committee was held at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, October 3, with fourteen members present and eight- 
een interested visitors. 

Mrs. Mary E. Derosier, Detroit, chairman of the National 
AAU Synchronized Swimming Committee, led a discussion of 
standards of judging and rule changes. 

Mrs. Watson, Miss Kerth, and Miss Isabel Frame, Royal 
Oak High School, were elected delegates to present the rule 
changes proposed by the Michigan Committee at the meeting 
of the National Committee in Chicago on -October 23. 

The meeting then adjourned to the women’s pool to watch 
and discuss a demonstration of stunts. 

Eighteen duets representing eight organizations, St. Clair 


Recreation Center, Michigan State College, Royal Oak High’ 


School, Elmwood Recreation Center, University of Michigan, 
Pontiac High School, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, and Eastern High School participated in the event. 
Synchronized swimming championships for girls and women 
will be held this spring. 

Miss Dorothy Kerth, Michigan State College, chairman of 
the Committee, reported that five separate meets involving one 
or more championships have been held in Michigan, and that 
the National Senior Indoor and Outdoor Duet and Team Cham- 
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pionships included swimmers from the St. Clair Recreation 
Center, Detroit, under the direction of Mrs. Rose Watson. 

Hockey is becoming popular again at Michigan State College. 
Harold W. Paulsen, newly appointed assistant professor of 
physical education at Michigan State College, is coaching the 
first college hockey team since the sport was discontinued in 
1930. An artificial ice plant is under construction and a rink 
should be ready for use shortly. Although there is a great 
deal of interest in hockey and many students have signified 
their desire to play, there will not be a college schedule during 
1948-49. All students interested are being given tryouts, and 
a full ice hockey program should be under way at Michigan 
State next year. 

There are evidences of greater popularity for such activities 
as square dancing, riflery, soccer, bowling, and field hockey this 
year. High schools and colleges are having special playdays, 
intramurals, and clubs in these activities. 

The Michigan school staffs have a number of people from 
outside the state this year. They are Miss Nina Trump, Mr. 
Dale O. Thomas, and Mr. J. Robert Stewart, all at Michigan 
State College. Western Michigan College has Miss Eleanor 
Douglass from the Sargent School of Physical Education and 
Kalamazoo Central High School has added Miss Ethel Kelly 
from the University of Nebraska to its staff. 

“Social Hygiene In Human Relations Education” was the 
theme for the Michigan School Health Association meeting 
on December 3 in Grand Rapids. People representing schools, 
church, education, medicine, mental health, and parent groups 
were present at the meeting. Dr. Bridgeman from Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit spoke on “Emotion, Reason, and 
Common Sense in Education and Family Living.” There was 
a symposium on “The Contributions of Recent Publications to 
Social Hygiene Education.” There were group discussions for 
various age levels on the needs of children and youth in social 
hygiene education, what the schools, parents, churches, and 
other agencies can do to meet these needs, and what has been 
done. 


The Swan Club of the women’s physical education depart- 
ment, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
conducted a Synchronized Swimming Workshop on November 
13, 1948. Mrs. Mary Derosier of the National Synchronized 
Swimming Committee was on the program. Miss Jane Hough- 
ten, secretary of the National Committee, discussed and ex- 
‘plained the scoring and judging systems of competitive swim- 
ming. Mrs. Rose Watson, coach of the 1947-48 national cham- 
pions and Miss Dorothy Kerth, director of the Michigan State 
team, conducted the technique lessons. A two-hour demonstra- 
tion was given by various college duets and teams. There were 
four YWCA’s represented, 15 high schools, 13 colleges, 60 
faculty members, 150 college students, and several hundred high 
school pupils. 

Larry Newberry, senior sports editor of the Medina Gazette, 
Medina, Ohio, reports an interesting story,on the cheerleaders’ 
contest of Medina County. Larry states that as far as any avail- 
able records show, the contest was originated and sponsored by 
his paper in 1943. Winners are picked during the county bas- 
ketball tournament by judges selected from the music and 
speech department of Medina High School which is not a part 
of the county school system. A number of other counties have 
organized and are conducting similar contests. 

The Cleveland Board of Women officials is conducting a bas- 
ketball rating course as it has done in the past. The Board 
holds clinics for students and instructors who wish to try for 
ratings in basketball. Intramural ratings are given for students 
and local and national ratings, for instructors. The new pro- 
gram of interscholastic athletics for high schools in Ohio should 
stimulate the organization of similar rating boards throughout 
the state. 

The State Basketball Clinic, sponsored by Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the Ohio High School Athletic Association, and the 
Ohio Basketball Coaches Association, was held at OSU on 
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November 27, 1948. Highlights of the clinic were talks on 
team offense and defense by Bruce Drake, head basketball coach, 
University of Oklahoma; defense and drills by Carlton Smith, 
Bexley High School; team offense by William Bernlohr, head 
basketball coach, Capital University; offense and defense by 
Gene Ellington, coach at Eaton High School (Class “B” Cham- 
pions, 1948); drills) W. H. Dye, head basketball coach, Ohio 
State University. Talks were also given by Richard C. Larkins, 
director of athletics, Ohio State University; H. W. Emswiler, 
commissioner of the Ohio High School Athletic Association; 
and Carl Bachman, head basketball coach, Findlay High School 
(Class “A” Champions, 1948) who is also president of the 
Ohio High School Basketball Coaches Association. 

The Southwestern Ohio Officials Association conducted its 
eighth annual clinic and demonstration at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, on November 10, 1948. Coaches, superin- 
tendents, officials, principals, scorers, timers, players, and fans 
made up the 2,500 in attendance. Program highlights included 
discussions on the relative merits of fan-shaped and rectangular 
backboards by Ross Dean, timing by Bill Stewart, scoring by 
W. K. Dunton, what the official expects of you by L. G. Ron- 
emus, official basketball signals by A. J. Webeler, rules changes 
by Pete Roberts, rules interpretations by Al Turner and Ted 
Torlina, demonstration of individual defense, team offense, and 
drills by W. H. Dye and OSU players. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Katherine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattie, Washington 


West Virginia University at Morgantown reports a growing 
interest in all types of dance activities under the direction of 
Mary Jane Marr and her assistant, Jacquelyn Van Gaasbeek. 
Regular classes are offered in modern dance, percussion, dance 
composition, rhythmic form and analysis, ballroom, and tap and 
folk dancing, as well as a special course in modern dance for 
men. It is hoped that a dance major will be established in the 
near future. In the extracurricular field, a recently organized 
square dance club, directed by John Scherlacher, meets weekly 
and sponsors square dances for all students. Orchesis will give 
an annual spring concert and is sponsoring Jesse Trow, who 
appeared in concert on January 28, and Jan Veen, director of 
dance at the Boston Conservatory of Music, who will give a 
lecture-demonstration and an evening concert on March 23. 

Contact with the West Virginia University Orchesis group 
has stimulated interest in modern dance in Morgantown High 
School, despite the fact that the daily schedule will not allow 
regular class instruction. On Monday after school, Colleen 
Jacquet instructs an enthusiastic group of sophomores for an 
hour and a half and every Tuesday the 15 members of Junior 
Orchesis hold regular meetings. Lack of facilities limits dance 
training to these two groups but Miss Jacquet hopes that regu- 
larly scheduled classes can be offered to all girls in the near 
future. Junior Orchesis presented The Juggler of Notre Dame 
on December 22 as its first independent choreographic achieve- 
ment and preparations are well underway for the annual May 
Festival program. 

In Indianapolis, Indiana, the Dance Workshop at Tudor Hall 
School for girls presented a demonstration to the student body 
in November. The program included modern dance techniques 
plus studies involving variations in tempo, dynamics, and the 
use of syncopation. A final solo, Sweet Betsy from Pike, was 
danced by Audrey Ross, the new dance director. 

The Dance Workshop of Indiana University, directed by Jane 
Fox, acted as hostess at a College Dance Symposium on Decem- 
ber 4. Ninety-three faculty and student dancers from Ball State 
Teachers College, Butler University, Hanover College, Indi- 


ana State Teachers College, Purdue University, and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville joined with the local students in an all-da 
program featuring Eleanor Lauer of the Actors Company 7 
Chicago as guest teacher. After a technique lesson involving 
various methods of manipulating movement material (counter- 
point, rhythmic patterns of running in eighth notes and triplets 
sustained and staccato movement and canon forms) the par. 
ticipants were divided into three groups and each assigned the 
problem of utilizing the principles they had just been taught to 
compose variations on an identical theme. On December 8 
Dance Workshop presented original choreography for Deck the 
Halls, I Wonder as I Wander, and The Partridge in a Peay 
Tree for a faculty party. Students are working on Dance of the 
Flower Maidens for the opera, Parsifal, to be presented by the 
Music School on April 10 and are making plans for their annual 
informal program to be given early in May. 

The annual High School Modern Dance Symposium of Cin- 
cinnati was held on December 1 with Hughes High School as 
hostess. Miss Debendarfer from the University of Cincinnati 
acted as guest teacher and led the group in warming-up ex. 
ercises and dance techniques followed by the development of 
dance forms’ and creative themes. Hughes High School has a 
well balanced dance program including social, folk, tap, clog, 
country, and modern dance. The GAA after-school program 
concentrates on modern dance and about 50 girls practice regu- 
larly every week under the direction of Jeanette Nurre. Walnut 
Hills High School also has a dance club with 50 girls led by 
Frances Hanauer. A committee is working out plans for the 
annual program for mothers and GAA members to be given in 
the spring. Girls who attended the all-city symposium demon- 
strated some of the things they learned and taught them to the 
other members at a recent club meeting. 


Joan Brodie sends word of a busy dance season at Bowling 
Green State University in Bowling Green, Ohio. Both the Be- 
ginning and Advanced Modern Dance Clubs include men as 
well as women members and are directing their efforts towards 
the concert to be held on May 6 and 7. They are also trying 
to obtain dance films to be shown on the campus and members 
are looking forward to the appearance of Martha Graham and 
group on February 10. There is an active square dance club and 
Miss Brodie, Mrs. Rosalyn Newcomer, and Margaret Miller 
teach classes in folk, square, tap, and modern dance as well as 
an elective course in dance drama and one in methods of teach- 
ing dance. 


At the University of Illinois Margaret Erlanger and Margery 
J. Turner are carrying on a full dance program. Men and 
women junior physical education majors are enrolled in a co- 
educational course including square, round, social, and folk 
dancing and it is hoped that other college dance classes will be- 
come coeducational. The major group has been giving demon- 
strations at nearby high schools and leads dance parties for 
town and campus groups. Last fall the department of physical 
education brought Paul and Gretel Dunsing to the campus for 
an open session of folk dancing and a program of European 
dances and songs. Orchesis sponsored Harald Kreutzberg in a 
master lesson on the campus in October and will sponsor Lin 
Pei Fen, Chinese modern dancer, and Uday ShanKar and his 
dance film during the all-campus Contemporary Arts Festival in 
March. A student from India will lead a discussion on Hindu 
dance in connection with the film. During the festival an ex- 
hibit has been arranged to include dance photographs of stu- 
dents, professionals, and Virginia Johnson’s children’s groups 
from Madison, Wisconsin, as well as photographs of dance 
figures by Mr. Martin of the art department. Orchesis will con- 
tribute a dance demonstration and concert to the festival. Junior 
Orchesis has been conducting experimental work on the use of 
voice accompaniment and the music, speech, and dance depart- 
ments are working together on an original dance drama to be 
presented in conjunction with the Theatre Guild during the last 
week of March. 


Dance activities have been reported from several Illinois high 
schools. Provise Township High School at Maywood provides 
three quarters of rhythm work, each involving 120 minutes 
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eekly for eight weeks. Eva A. Eddy teaches coeducational so- 
. 1 dancing during the sophomore year, coeducational country 
ons including folk, square, circle, and line dances, during the 
second quarter of the junior year, and modern dance for girls 
during the last quarter of the junior year. The physical educa- 
tion staff cooperates with the language department in the pro- 
duction of an annual International Day. Lavergne Bergman 
writes that the girls of Oak Park Township High School at 
Oak Park study dancing during the two indoor quarters of the 
school physical education program. The first quarter is devoted 
to beginning rhythmic activities to introduce girls to the types 
of dance offered, while second-quarter classes choose the type of 
dance (folk, square, or modern) to be studied. Interested girls 
may participate in an after-school dance group which is often 
called upon to perform for various school programs. Every 
other year the girls give a dance demonstration, accompanied 
by the school’s symphony orchestra, for parents, patrons, and 
girls in the physical education classes. On January 14 the three 
after-school groups presented a program including demonstra- 
tion and explanation of elementary and advanced modern dance 
techniques as well as dance studies climaxed by the Nutcracker 
Suite as interpreted by student choreography. 


At Monticello High School, also in Illinois, freshmen boys’ 
and girls’ physical education classes meet together twice a week 
for social dancing, according to Mary Bell, instructor. Sopho- 
more girls study folk dancing and senior girls are being initiated 
into modern dance. According to Martha Wetzel, the Joliet 
Township High School places considerable emphasis on dance 
activities in general and modern dance in particular, Freshmen 
and sophomores have rhythmic training stressing modern dance 
once a week, while upper classmen, who have gymnasium 
classes daily instead of twice a week, take two periods of 
modern dance weekly. Every girl who is physically able is given 
experience in modern dance and although some classes have an 
enrollment of over 100 girls they enjoy experimenting with 
elementary dance composition. Folk, ballroom, country, and 
square dancing are also included in the program. Extracur- 
ricular dance activities center about three dance clubs spon- 
sored by the GAA: Tip Top Tappers, the Ballet Club, and the 
Modern Dance Club. In the fall the members who remain from 
the previous year have an intensive series of refresher classes 
for about eight weeks. Following this, extracurricular dance 
classes are opened to all students and meet twice a week for the 
remainder of the semester. Those passing’ certain tests at the 
end of the unit are invited to become members of the honorary 
clubs. The second semester the clubs participate in many school 
productions including the annual operetta. 


All pupils in the public schools of Madison, Wisconsin, are 
given some sort of dance training, according to Hermine 
Sauthoff, assistant director of physical education. In the ele- 
mentary schools the program includes creative rhythmic ma- 
terials, folk dancing and an introduction to square, country, and 
social dancing. On the senior high school level some of the 
dance majors from the University of Wisconsin work with the 
girls’ classes and provide leadership in modern dance. Some 
of the schools have done very extensive productions, combining 
the contributions of the art, music, and physical education de- 
partments. 


Centennial Year at the University of Wisconsin promises to 
be very interesting for students of physical education and the 
dance. On December 16, grade school children directed by 
Virginia Johnson, Mary Hinkson, and Robin Gregory, joined 
with members of Junior Orchesis in producing The Juggler ac- 
companied by the University Women’s Chorus. On February 
18 and 19’the physical education department will present a sym- 
posium on the development of neuromuscular control and Or- 
chesis members will produce If There Isn’t (There ought to 
be), an original “dansical” written by composer-accompanist 
Shirley Genther. Louise Kloepper, Margaret H’Doubler, and 
the composer are directing the production which is one of the 
most ambitious ever attempted by the department. Actors from 
Wisconsin Players, singers, and dancers will present an easy 
way of turning out dances and other works of art by means of 
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the “fabricator,” an ingenious invention consisting of a collection 
of switches and other devices. The humorous aspect of the 
good and evil involved in such a machine makes for good enter- 
tainment. 


This is the twenty-second year for the Dance Club of 
Northwestern High School in Detroit. In 1926 it gave its first 
public concert of “natural dancing” and every year since it has 
presented programs for both school and community. The club 
meets weekly under the direction of Prudentia Huffman Carty 
and girls who have taken one term of dance may try out for it. 
The present membership includes about 20 talented Negro and 
white girls. This season the club has presented progrdms for 
the 10B and 12A Open House. Dances included Bourree 
(Bach); School Episodes (Penberthy) including Freshmen, 
Seniors, and Chemistry Class; Celebration (Poulenc) ; Bargain 
Shoppers (Penberthy) ; Sports Spectators (Toch); and Ar- 
rogance (Gershwin). Mrs. Dorothy Oehinke Penberthy is ac- 
companist for the classes. On February 19 the girls will demon- 
strate approaches to modern dance composition at the annual 
meeting of the Michigan state association. Pupils of Ann Zirul- 
nik of Cooley High School in Detroit will also appear on the 
program. The chairman of the dance section meeting is Esther 
Schloz who teaches at Denby High School in Detroit. May 
O’Donnell states that there will be a concert on February 19 
at the Scottish Rite Cathedral under the sponsorship of the 
Detroit Dance Council and the Jewish Community Center. 


Modern dance students directed by Beulah E. Ware of 
Northwestern High in Detroit gave a special program on 
December 15 to raise money for CARE packages. Dances in- 
cluded The Book of Ruth to the Hebrew Grand Fantasia by 
Boris Levinson, and a series of pre-classic dances to Chopin’s 
Etude No. 10. Also on the program were unique arrangements 
of radio commercials entitled Jt Pays to Advertise and a series 
of holiday dances: Medley of Christmas Songs, A Christmas 


Southwest Dance Section News Due in Seattle on 
February 20 


Card for Children, Holiday Polka, and We Wish You a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. There are two dance 
classes at Northeastern High School, one for beginners and one 
for advanced pupils. This last fall they had an after-school 
dance club but were obliged to discontinue it when the basket- 
ball season began due to lack of gymnasium facilities. 

Detroit’s first modern dance television broadcast was given 
on October 25 with Tosia Mundstock and her group as the per- 
formers. The half-hour program included both technique studies 
and dances, but since only three dancers could be properly 
photographed at one time the scope of the program was greatly 
limited. It was found that dances had to be reworked into a 
two-dimensional pattern, vertical and horizontal, because depth 
does not register well over the television screen and movements 
depending on this dimension for their interest were lost. Also, 
lyrical dances projected best while stronger compositions lost 
force through the television medium. Of importance to the 
future of televised dancing is the fact that the station had calls 
immediately after the program reporting interest and enjoyment. 

Also in Detroit, members of the Wayne University Dance 
Workshop, Student Dance Group, and dance classes under the 
direction of Ruth L. Murray and Julia Sanford presented three 
performances of their 13th annual Christmas Dance Program on 
December 15 and 16. Dancing in the University Circular 
Theatre with an audience on three sides created a staging prob- 
lem making special choreography necessary. The program be- 
gan with a series of dances especially for children: Jabber- 
wocky and Lullaby of the Duchess from Alice in Wonderland. 
Other student choreography included Hymn to Diana (Brit- 
ten); three folk songs: Lolly Too Tum, If I Had a Ribbon 
Bow, and Crawdad; the Christmas spiritual, Go Tell It On The 
Mountain; and dances to four nonsense jingles. Also on the 
program were Lullay My Liking (Holst), Two Court Dances, 
and the French noel, Sing We Now of Christmas. 

Ypsilanti, Michigan, is another public school system which 
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features dancing as a bad-weather activity during the winter 
and early spring months. This season they are trying to chore- 
ograph popular selections from “Oklahoma” and “Annie Get 
Your Gun” as well as planning a water pageant which will com- 
bine rhythmical swimming, modern dance, and perhaps folk and 
tap dancing. In addition there will be class work in square and 
social dancing. Dance activities are directed by Patricia Swan- 
son and Patricia Fletcher. 


Florence M. List, supervisor of physical education in the Bay 
City, Michigan, schools reports that rhythmic activities are 
emphasized in the elementary grades since gymnasium facilities 
are limited. In the high school years, however, emphasis is qn 
sports which were of necessity neglected in the grades. In the 
lower grades much work is done in creative rhythms frequently 
built around seasonal themes. Physical education and music are 
closely correlated and as the children sing a “Walking Song” or 
“The Rag Doll” they perform the suggested dance activity. 
Boys and girls are separated in the upper grades and the major 
portion of girls’ physical education work is folk, national, and 
square dancing. Every elementary school has an electric vic- 
trola with amplifier and an excellent library of folk and square 
dance material including a record collection. Square dancing 
receives its greatest impetus in the eighth grade in connection 
with the work in United States history. Early in the new year 
the upper elementary girls’ groups of the 14 Bay City schools 
will join in a square dance program in one of the larger gym- 
nasiums in the city. Each group will present a different dance 
and a pupil from each group will do the calling. Some schools 
have organized extracurricular square dance activities. In one 
elementary school there is an hour of square dancing during 
the noon period once a week open to all interested boys and 
girls. On November 18 teachers representing all Bay City 
schools chartered a bus and drove to Flint to participate in the 
Annual Folk Festival given under the auspices of the Mott 
Foundation and the Board of Education of that city. 


Mrs. Margaret McKoane sends word that Orchesis at Michi- 
gan State College in East Lansing has been sponsoring a series 
of evening lessons in social and square dancing as well as an 
open class in advanced modern techniques. The latter class was 
taught by Bodil Genkel who will join the college staff for the 
winter and spring terms and will assist in the Orchesis spring 
concert on April 30. The concert will include scenes from Don 
Juan (Gluck), Ports of Call (Ibert), an original theme dealing 
with workers in the Cuban sugar fields with drums and oboe 
accompaniment, and Ozark Set (Siegmeister). College students 
presented a western square, Turn that Line, and a round dance, 
Cindy Gavotte, at the Flint: Folk Festival. Mrs. Nina Thomas 
directed the dancers. 

- The University of Michigan dancers, directed by Juana de 
Laban and Newton Loken presented a demonstration of the 
quadrille, Cheat or Swing, and the couple dance, Polka Mania, 
at the Flint Festival on November 18 and gave a similar demon- 
stration for a PTA group at Brooklyn, Michigan, on November 
29. Other programs presented by this group were a demonstra- 
tion of rhythms and dance technique for the music teachers of 
the Ann Arbor public schools on October 28, and a demonstra- 
tion of various types of dance techniques for the community 
recreation leaders at the University on December 9. On Decem- 
ber 8, members of the dance classes participated in the Collegium 
Musicum program of medieval and Renaissance dances, con- 
tributing three traditional carol dances of the 15th and 16th 
centuries: There is No Rose of Such Virtue, Annunciation 
Carol, and Ancient Scandinavian Christmas Dance. The pro- 
gram was repeated at Flint on December 10 and given again 
at the University of Michigan on December 11. On December 
13 the Modern, Folk, and Ballet Clubs presented a full program 
in the Barbour Dance Studio. The Ballet Club demonstrated 
techniques at the bar, in the center, and across space and then 
performed White Christmas. Modern Dance Club demonstrated 
stationary and locomotor techniques as well as several dances 
including Quickly My Friends All Arise (Provencal Carol) 
and Swedish Dance Carol (Davis). The Folk Dance Club pre- 
sented Jingle Bells and John Brown’s Body followed by the 
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call “Everybody swing your partner!” Juana de Laban j; ad- 
visor for the Ballet and Modern Dance Clubs and Mrs, Edith 
Aull advises the Folk Dance Club. Guest instructors at the 
University of Michigan during the fall term included Miss 
Capila Malik from India who demonstrated Mudras gesture 
movements to the Modern Dance Club on November 10, Ivan 
Parker, old-time caller and assistant to the dean of Students, 
who gave a demonstration lesson for the women’s physical edy. 
cation department on December 9, and Jane Brint, instructor at 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti, who gave a Special 
lesson to physical education majors on December 13. 

A Source Book in Dance is the recent publication of the 
Rhythms Committee of the New Jersey Association for Health 
and Physical Education. Records available for folk, tap, ball- 
room, and modern dance are conveniently catalogued as well as 
dance books, magazines, photographers, films, and suppliers of 
percussion instruments and materials. Part II of the book con. 
sists of an outline of graded rhythms for elementary grades 14 
plus a bibliography of rhythms and records. Further information 
regarding the book can be obtained from Edna Doll, Clifford J. 
Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey, who acted as 
chairman of the publication committee. 

The YWCA of Dallas, Texas, offers classes in square and 
contra dance from October through April. A four-lesson course 
for beginners is scheduled each month and a class for dancers 
is conducted twice a year. An average of 115 students enrolls 
for each of these classes. Special square dances are scheduled 
for the first and third Saturday of each month with an average 
attendance of 25 to 30 squares. Ballroom classes are also popu- 
lar with both adults and teen-agers and the Friday Nite Social 
Dances for Teen-agers and Young Adults fill all three of the 
40’ by 60’ dance floors. Sarah B. Stanford and Virginia B. 
Long of the health and recreation department and Gladys Hill 
of the program and education department are in charge of these 
activities. 


Southern District + 
Association News 


By Mary Kate Miller 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Meeting of the Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women 


The Southern Association for Physical Education of College 
Women will meet in Asheville, North Carolina, on February 
23 at the George Vanderbilt Hotel. Registration opens at 8 
A.M. and the program meeting will begin at 9 a.m. and adjourn 
at 3:30 p.m. In the morning session there will be talks on 
pertinent problems by selected members of the Association fol- 
lowed by a business meeting. Following the special luncheon 
which will be held, members will have an opportunity for in- 
formal discussion of one of the problems presented in the morn- 
ing program. Each speaker of the morning will serve as leader 
for a discussion group. A member of the NSWA Committee on 
Visual Aids, Miss Marjorie Leonard of the Women’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, will speak on “The Use 
of Visual Aids in Teaching Women’s Physical Education.” 
Miss Hiawatha Crosslin of Southwest Texas Teachers College 
will speak on “The Graduate Program in Physical Education 
for Women.” Mrs, Mary Ella Soule of the University of 
Georgia will present the problem of “Orientation Courses for 
College Women.” Miss Carrie Belle Morris of the University 
of Alabama will serve as summarizer. All teachers of physical 
education for college women, whether members of the 
SAPECW or not, are invited to attend the program meetings 
and the luncheon. Reservations for the luncheon must be made 
in advance and may be made by writing directly to Miss Alice 
Benton, Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North 
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Carolina. In addition to Mrs. Ruth White Fink, president of 
the SAPECW, the program committee includes Mrs. Sara 
Jernigan of Stetson University, Mary Kate Miller of Florida 
State University, Aileen Moody of Coker College and Elizabeth 
Moore of Louisiana State University, chairman. 


TEXAS © © + + «+ «+ « By Kitty Wingo 

Since Texas has had no report in the Journal since before 
September, educators may think that Texas is not doing very 
much, but this is not true. 

The Texas Recreation Federation of College Women met in 
Denton, Texas, November 18-20, at North Texas State College 
for the 20th annual convention. Miss Donnie Cotteral, chairman, 
Women’s Division of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, and Miss Rita Pilkey, sponsor of the Women’s Recrea- 
tion Association, North Texas State College, welcomed the 
group. Approximately one hundred and fifty delegates from 
eleven member colleges and a sponsor from each school were 
in attendance. 

The theme of the convention was “New Horizons.” Reverend 
Joseph Copeland, minister of the Presbyterian church of Den- 
ton, discussed “Seeking New Horizons.” Dr. Bonnie Cotteral, 
professor of health and physical education, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas, spoke on “New Horizons in the 
Administration and Organization of the Women’s Recreation 
Association.” The program was balanced with lectures and 
discussion groups on one hand and social meetings on the 
other. Men students from North Texas State College turned out 
to help make the square dance a great success. The tea on 
Friday afternoon gave opportunity for delegates to gather 
and exchange ideas informally, and the “El Sombrero” banquet 
and party was a colorful and interesting affair. 

Texas State College for Women, also of Denton, Texas, will 
be host to the 21st annual convention of the Recreation Feder- 
ation next year. The central office for TRFCW will be at 
Texas ‘Christian University, Forth Worth, Texas, for the next 
two years. Miss Maybelle Tinkle, sponsor of the Women’s 
Sports Association at TCU will be in charge of the central 
office while it is located ‘there. 

The Texas Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation had its 25th annual convention in connection with 
the 70th annual convention of the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which met in Dallas, Texas, November 25-27, 1948. 
The first session of the Texas State Association was held 
Friday morning, November ‘26. The state president, Mr. Lloyd 
Russell, chairman of physical education, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, gave the address of welcome. Following the 
greeting from the president the two-day program was outlined. 
The convention program covered a wide range in our field as 
seen by the topics discussed and the demonstrations given. Dr. 
Rhea Williams, director of the Interscholastic League of Texas, 
brought to our attention “Some Highlights of the 1947-48 
Interscholastic League.” Dr. Albert K. Fretwell, Chief Scout 
of America and an outstanding authority on health, physical 
education, recreation and athletics, talked on “Interscholastic 
Athletics in American Education.” 

Dr. W. Gordon Maddox, M. D., Denton, Texas, spoke on 
“Psychology at Work.” Dr. Maddox has done extensive re- 
search on the effect which smoking has on an individual and 
his talk concerned results and conclusions he has arrived at 
from this study. 

Four sectional meetings were set up. The college student 
section had Dr. Lloyd Messersmith and Miss Mary Elizabeth 
McCoy, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, as 
faculty chairmen. Student chairmen were Grady Martin and 
Estille Gilliam. This group considered the major student’s 
opinion of the undergraduate curriculum, the values of college 
professional clubs, student health, and essential qualities of a 
good teacher. 

The elementary school discussion group under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Catherine Duncan, studied the college preparatory 
curriculum, in-service training, and the elementary school 
curriculum. 
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The group which considered the secondary school had as its 
chairman, Miss Mae Venable, Sunset High School, Dallas, 
Texas. Consultants were Mr. E. E. Tishler, director of health 
and physical education, A&M College, Bryan, Texas; and Mr. 
C. H. Hermance, director of health and physical education, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Topics which this group dis- 
cussed were the college curriculum, the high school curriculum, 
in-service training, and postwar trends in health and physical 
education. 

The section on health and safety education included four 
phases: “Texas Looks Forward in Health Education,” a talk 
given by Mr. Lewis Spears, state director of health and 
physical education, Austin, Texas; “Health Education,” a panel 
discussion led by Dr. Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas; “Driver Training and Road Instruction,” a 
talk given by Mr. James Tysor, Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas, Texas; “Safety Education in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools,” a talk given by Mr. Charles Sanderson, 
director of safety, State Department of Education, Austin, 
Texas. 

Dr. D. K. Brace, chairman of physical and health education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, and Miss Mary Elizabeth 
McCoy, Southern Methodist University, gave reports on the 
Jackson’s Mill Conference. 

Three demonstrations on teaching were given. Mr. E. O. 
Rogers, Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas, used 
approximately seventy-five students in demonstrating the 
teaching of folk dancing. They performed the Swedish dance, 
Bleking, a longway dance and some American round and square 
dances. Mr. Carlton Sheeley, Dallas public schools, demon- 
strated teaching gymnastics to elementary. school boys. Mr. 
Sheeley had fifteen boys in his group. Mrs. Grace Lindberg, 
W. C. Stripling Junior High School, Fort Worth, Texas, used 
forty girls in her demonstration of teaching modern dance in 
the junior high school. 

The last session of the convention included a business meet- 
ing and the following officers were elected: president, Mr. 
Lloyd Russell, Baylor University; president-elect, Mr. E. E. 
Tishler, A&M College, Bryan; vice president, Miss Mae 
Venable, Dallas, Texas; secretary-treasurer, Miss Francine 
Hicks, William James Junior High School, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Two years ago Mrs. Sally McLemore, critic teacher in the 
sixth grade in the demonstration school at Mississippi Southern 
College, with the help of Professor John M. Frazier, of the 
College, arranged for lighting according to the Harmon tech- 
nique for her classroom. The technique was so named in honor 
of Dr. Darrell Boyd Harmon, of Texas, who pioneered in its 
development. This technique involves primarily (a) the use of 
diffusers instead of shades at the windows, and (b) proper 
painting of walls, ceiling, and woodwork for best results in light 
reflection. 

Dr. Harmon’s ideas have spread rapidly from this demonstra- 
tion classroom. During 1948, Mr. Frazier served as con- 
sultant during its installation in thirteen schools located in 
seven counties in southern Mississippi. The demonstration class- 
room has been visited by hundreds of people, school officials, 
architects, boards of education, teachers, students, and laymen. 
Mr. Frazier estimated that at least fifty schools in southern 
Mississippi have improved their classroom lighting during the 
last year as a result of this single demonstration. 

The Mississippi School Health Service, Jackson, Mississippi, 
is publishing a monthly bulletin, School Health News, edited 
by Marion C. Riser, supervisor of teacher training. The January 
issue is the first in a series describing the health education 
teacher-training program in the colleges of Mississippi. 

On Tuesday, December 14, at Hattiesburg, Mississippi, the 
Forrest County Health Department put into operation a well 
staffed Child’s Guidance Clinic, whose function it is to cooper- 
ate with teachers, school officials, and parents in a mental 
health program for the children of Forrest County. 
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ARKANSAS 


The American Federation of College Women held its state 
convention December 3 and 4 at Arkansas State College in 
Jonesboro. - 

The executive committee of the Arkansas Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Association held its meeting at 
Arkansas State Teachers College in Conway on December 12 
for the purpose of planning the year’s program. L. J. Van 
Horn, president of the association; F. E. Rothchild, membership 
chairman; Jeff Farris, legislation and resolution chairman; 
Betty Ludwig, publications chairman; Margaret Bray, conven- 
tion program chairman; Lucy Savage, publicity chairman; 
and Margie Mills, constitutional chairman, were present for the 
meeting. June Anderson acted as secretary for the meeting. 

The Arkansas State Association has decided to have two 
meetings this year. 

Betty Ludwig, Jeff Farris, Jo McGlathery, F. E. Rothchild, 
and L. J. Van Horn were elected representatives to the South- 
ern District convention to be held in Asheville, North Carolina. 

Margaret Bray, Arkansas State Teachers College, was re- 
elected news editor for the Journal for the State of Arkansas. 

Jere Dial and George Parnell, students of Arkansas State 
Teachers College, held a lifesaving course on the campus of 
ASTC, Conway, Arkansas, December 6-10. 

The Arkansas State Teachers College Square Dance Club 
entertained the Crossett High School students on January 4 
with a program which was followed by an afternoon of par- 
ticipation by the students. The Crossett public school faculty 
participated in an evening of square dancing directed by the 
Arkansas State Teachers College physical education department 
under the direction of Margaret Bray. 

The department of health and physical education of Ar- 
kansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas, sponsored 
a pre-vocational guidance clinic for high school seniors, at 
Crossett, Arkansas, on January 5, 1949. The clinic was for 
the purpose of informing those seniors who plan to major in 
physical education in college concerning the type of under- 
graduate courses they will take, the employment opportunities 
they may expect upon graduation, type of working conditions 
they will have in their chosen profession, etc. Seniors from 10 
cities near Crossett were invited to attend the meeting which 
began with a dinner at the high school cafeteria. Participating 
consultants were Mr. S. D. Snow, superintendent of schools 
at Crossett; Miss Frances Amis, guidance director at Crossett; 
Dr. M. R. Owens, director of the division of instruction, State 
Department of Education; Mr. Glen Smith, director of health 
and physical education, Centenary College, Shreveport, Louis- 
iana; Miss Peggy Wallick, director of health and physical 
education, Arkansas A&M College at Monticello, Arkansas; 
and Miss Lucy Savage and Mr. Jeff Farris of the health and 
physical education staff at Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway, Arkansas. More than 100 high school seniors attended 
the clinic. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ..... . By Aileen Moody 


The Christmas issue of the Newsletter for the South Carolina 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was 
edited by Miss Elizabeth Davis, vice president for health edu- 
cation, and Mr. Harry R. Bryan, vice president for recreation, 
both of Sumter, South Carolina. The Newsletter was most 
attractive in its format and contained a number of valuable 
suggestions for recreation leaders, particularly in regard to 
Christmas celebrations. 

The annual South Carolina playday for college women was 
held at Winthrop College on December 11, with the following 
colleges participating: Anderson, Coker, Converse, Erskine, 
Lander, Limestone, University of South Carolina, and Win- 
throp. The activities participated in were archery, hockey, 
speedball, volleyball, tennis, and swimming. On the Fridaz 
evening preceding tlic playday, student representatives of the 
South Carolina Women’s Athletic Association held a meeting 
and discussed plans for their spring meeting. 

Winthrop College now has a touring folk dance team. This 
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group of girls who perform authentic dances of a number oj 
different nationalities has appeared in several schools jn the 
state and expects to visit other schools during the year, They 
entertained playday visitors with a group of Morris dances, 

The fall sports season at Converse included a Swimming 
meet in October followed by the hockey season which ended 
with a most enthusiastic. intramural tournament. During the 
same scason the tennis singles tournament was played off with 
Claire Seigbert winning for the fourth time. The Aquatics Ciub 
held a water pageant, “Holiday in Hawaii,” early in Decem. 
ber with decorations of palms, Spanish moss, and cocoanuts, 

Eighty-five girls participated in the Coker College dance 
program developed around the theme of Christmas greetings 
on December 10. Other events of the fall program were a tennis 
tournament, horse show and an interclass hockey tournament, 

A course for camp counselors has been added to the cur. 
riculum at Coker College for this semester. 

A basketball clinic was held at the St. John’s High Schoo} 
in Darlington, South Carolina, on November 20. At this time 
the women’s official rating tests were g:vcn under the direction 
of Miss Dorothy Chamings of Winthrop College. The clinic 
was sponsored by Mr. William Cain and Miss Myrtle White 
of Darlington High School, and the Coker College physical ed- 
ucation department. About 50 coaches, teachers, and_ students 
attended the clinic. 


ALABAMA .... . . . By Jessie G. Mehling 


The report of the Conference on Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education, Health Education, and 
Recreation was given careful consideration by the adminis- 
trators and professional personnel from every institution of 
higher learning, both white and colored, and representatives of 
the State Department of Education during the week of Decem- 
ber 6-10, 1948. 

Dr. Harry A. Scott, professor of health and physical educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
who was chairman of the area on physical education during the 
preparation of the report, May 16-27, served as visiting con- 
sultant. 

The conference for representatives from institutions training 
Negro teachers and leaders was held at the State Teachers 
College, Montgomery, and the one for institutions training white 
teachers and leaders was held in the Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham. In addition to serving as consultant for the two confer- 
ences, Dr. Scott was invited to visit Alabama College at Monte- 
vallo, Howard College at Birmingham, ‘and Troy State Teach- 
ers College at Troy. 

In preparation for the week’s study, all participants were 
urged to study the Report, send Dr. Scott copies of any avail- 
able materials that would help him become more familiar with 
what is being done by the institutions and the State Depart- 
ment, and list seemingly sound and promising practices and 
also problems to be included in the agenda for the conference. 

During the Birmingham conference a feeling developed among 
the representatives from the institutions responsible for the de- 
velopment of teachers and leaders in this field that they them- 
selves should take steps to improve their programs. Consequently, 
before the conference closed each institution elected one of its 
professional members to serve on a steering committee. The 
steering committee in turn elected a small committee from its 
membership to serve as an executive committee to propose some 
plans, projects, and activities whereby all the institutions could 
up-grade present programs through some concerted action, The 
efforts of these committees may eventually result in some 
recommended guides and policies to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for approving institutions of higher learning for the train- 
ing of teachers and leaders of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 

During the school year of 1948-49, the following one-week 
in service leadership courses were held under the auspices of 
local county, and city boards of education, with the coopera- 
tion of the State Department of Education and the National 
Recreation Association : 
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TION 


Colbert County 

Lauderdale County 

Houston County 

Covington County 

Jacksonville State Teachers College 
24-28, 1949 Anniston City 

January 31-February 4, 1949 Escambia County 


October 4-8 ’ 1948 
October 11-15, 1948 
October 18-22, 1948 
January 10-14, 1949 
January 17-21, 1949 
January 


February 7-11, 1949 Washington County 


The two two-hour sessions of daily instruction during the 
one-week training course were devoted to discussions of objec- 
tives, balanced programs, techniques, problems, corecreation, 
needs of all age groups, etc. ; and to participation in a great 
variety of games, rhythms, stunts, relays, dramatics, singing, 
and novelty activities. 

Those invited to participate included all teachers and admin- 
istrators; six to eight boys and girls from the last two years 
of high school; adults interested in social recreation leadership 
from parent-teacher associations, churches, scouts, farm groups, 
service clubs, Red Cro:s, American Legion, recreation and youth 
centers, industrial leaders, and other local groups. For the 
most part instructors for these courses came from the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fou-th Avenue, New York. 

Each such training course served from 150-300 people and the 
majority attended every day. The various evaluations of this 
effort to improve leadership in physical education and recrea- 
tion during the past six years leads us to believe that great 
values have accrued with respect to improved personal and 
professional relations among all participating local groups; 
development of social recreation leaders in all local groups; 
wider interest and participation in recreation; better attention 
toward and support of recreation; more coordination of the 
efforts of leaders in different phases of recreation; finer school 
and community relationships ;'and more friendliness and happi- 
ness among local groups. 


National Section on + 
+» Women’s Athletics 


By Ruth M. Schellberg 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 

The Legislative Board of NSWA held meetings December 
28 and 29 at Russell Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Due to the untimely, regrettable death of our publisher, Dr. 
W. P. Jacobs, the Sports Bulletin will not be published in 
1948-49, 

Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., will return all subscription money to you. If you have 
changed your address or if you don’t hear from her within a 
reasonable time, please drop her a card. 

All those who have contributed articles, photographs, etc.. 
will be asked for permission to hold this copy for use next year. 
The editor, Miss Alice Schriver, Concord College, Athens, 
West Virginia, will contact all contributors. If you do not hear 
from her within a reasonable time please drop her a card. 

It is the hope of the Legislative Board that a satisfactory 
arrangement for resuming publication of the Sports Bulletin 
will be effected for 1949-50. 

Laurie Campbell, chairman-elect of NSWA, announces the 
appointment of state representatives as follows: 

Alabama, Mildred Deason, Alabama College, Montevallo, 1951. 
Connecticut, Josephine Rogers, Connecticut College, Storrs, 

1949. 

Massachusetts, Dorothy S. Holman, High School, Melrose, 1951. 
Nevada, Ruth Russell, University of Nevada, Reno, 1951. 
North Dakota, Edna Hanson, Horace Mann School, Fargo, 

1951. 

Natalie Smith, Bouve-Boston College of Physical Education, 
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was reelected as chairman of the Rules and Editorial Committee 
and announces the following as new members of her committee: 
Aquatics, Dorothy MacI ean, University of Washington, Seattle, 

1949-1951. 

Badminton, Mary Pilliard, Orange Coast Junior College, Costa 

Mesa, California, 1949-1951. 

Recreational Games, Jane A. Harris, University of Texas, 

Austin, 1949-1951. 

Soccer, Thelma Bishop, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

1949-1951. 

Track and Field, Mrs. Mary Conklin, Beaver College, Jenkins- 

town, Pennsylvania, 1949-1951. 

Volleyball, Dorothea Graham, Bureau of Parks and Public 

Recreation, Portland, Oregon, 1949-1951. 

Winter Sports and Outing, Mrs. Marilyn Christlieb Wade, 

University of California, Los Angeles, 1949-1951. 

The Rules and Editorial Committee reports that the manu- 
script for the Softball Track and Ficld Guide is now at the 
publishers and will be available from the Washington office by 
March 1, 1949, 


Jessie Puckett, chairman of the Visual Aids Committee, re- 
ports that Coronet has released a film entitled Basketball for 
Girls. Eleanor Coombe, San Jose State College, was technical 
adviser for this film and Mildred Wohlford, Washington State 
College, was collaborator. The film was made by the Totem 
Color-films of Tacoma, Washington, for Coronet. Archery for 
Girls was also produced by Totem Color-films. Jessie Puckett 
was collaborator for this. These films will doubtless be avail- 
able through film rental libraries in your state. 


Standards for basketball, field hockey and lacrosse, soccer and 
speedball, softball, volleyball, badminton and tennis, and riding 
may be purchased from the Washington office. Track and Field 
standards are not available in lithographed form but will be 
contained in the new Softball-Track and Ficld Guide available 
March 1. It is hoped that fencing, swimming and diving, arch- 
ery, bowling, and winter sports standards will be available for 
the Boston convention. Marian Purbeck, Board of Education, 
Hackensack, N. J., would like suggestions and comments con- 
cerning these as some revisions are anticipated. 

From California Pat Pace writes that establishment of new 
rating boards in northern California is the best news at present. 
This not only enlarges the scope of NSWA but should help, 
eventually, in solving the old problem of shortage of officials. 

In addition to the older Bay Counties Board at San Francisco 
and the Central California Board at Sacramento, a new San 
Joaquin Board at Fresno is functioning this year. By another 
year a.new board in San Jose will become official, and will be 
known as the “Coastal Valleys Board.” In north central 
California a new board is also developing in Chico, and will be 
known as the “Superior California” Board. There are still some 
areas in this large state that are not directly serviced by 
NSWA but the recent additions at least show progress. 

There has been some discussion regarding a summer session 
workshop on women’s athletics in California next summer. The 
men’s workshop which lasted for two weeks at Polytechnic In- 
stitute at San Luis Obispo last summer was such a success that 
the women are hoping to offer a similar workshop. The plan 
of having some institution underwrite a workshop as part of 
their summer session offering is a feasible plan, and makes the 
prospect for an extensive workshop much brighter from a 
financial viewpoint. 

A new system for the Leaders’ Class at Berkeley High School 
is being tried out this year, and it seems to be working out 
more efficiently. This class for selected girls is scheduled during 
the last period of the day along with one of the sports classes 
which meets five days a week. Class teams are organized into 
round-robin tournaments and the leaders’ class is doing all 
officiating under a nationally rated official. 

Florence G. Kraushar, Cincinnati representative, reports that 
the Cincinnati Recreation Commission is now using NSWA 
rules for both basketball and softball city tournaments. 

The southern Ohio Board of WNORC has started a volley- 
ball rating section. Heretofore only basketball ratings could 
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be obtained. A volleyball clinic was held Monday, Novembe 
29, at which there were both demonstrations and Practice , 
officiating and also an opportunity for questions and interpreie 
tion of the rules. The basketball clinic was held on December 
1 at the University of Cincinnati and the same procedure yw. 

used. 

An archery exhibition was held in the University of Cincin- 
nati gymnasium on November 16. Charles Pierson acted as 
moderator and George Helwig, Cincinnati champion, did the 
demonstration shooting. Both are members of the Winton 
Woods Archery Center in. Cincinnati. 

The northern division of Idaho has a WNORC Rating Com. 
mittee giving ratings to major students of the University of 
Idaho in volleyball, basketball, softball, and tennis. They are 
attempting to help teachers in their area by conducting clinics 
but are handicapped, according to the state representative 
Mabel Locke, by the small number of teachers of physical edu. 
cation and the geographical nature of their state. 

From Mississippi comes news of a new WAA at Mississippj 
Southern College sponsoring an extensive intramural program 
and of a southern Mississippi Sportsday. 

State Representative, Angeline Watkins, writes that the 
NSWA pamphlet, Desirable Practices, has been distributed to 
many teachers and coaches of women’s activities. 

The state basketball committee consists of Romajune Burg- 
man of Mississippi State College for Women at Columbys: 
Ethel Cain, Delta State Teachers College; and Angeline Wat- 
kins, Mississippi Southern at Hattiesburg. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AT 
SARGENT CAMP IN PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Opportunity to earn undergraduate and graduate credit in a six-week summer 
program conducted at Sargent Camp 1,000 feet above sea level in the Monad- 
nock region of New Hampshire—an ideal location for summer study, combined 
with recreation. 


Eleven Courses Offered to Men «nd Women 


JULY 11-AUGUST 20, 1949 


1. Curriculum Workshop in Physical Education 7. Workshop in Women’s Sports 
Ruth Evans Gretchen Schuyler 
Frances Wayman Dorothy E. Koch 
Ann L. Sprague 
in Physical Education | Elizabeth Richey 
Frances Wayman 8. Leadership Course in Folk Dancing 


Elizabeth Burchenal 


3. Modern Dance = Dorothy E. Koch 9. Workshop in Folk Dancing Emilie Hartman 


4. Supervision in Health and Physical Education 10. School Health Education Grace Keenan 
Arthur G. Miller 
oe 11. Methods and Materials in Health Instruction 
5. Elements of Statistics Grace Keenan 
Arthur G. Miller (Also privilege to earn American Red 
6. Nature Education William G. Vinal Cross Certification in Water Safety) 


Recreational opportunities include swimming, canoeing, boating, tennis, badminton, mountain climbing. Abundant 
historical and cultural resources in the picturesque villages surrounding Sargent Camp. Congenial living arrangements. 


CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


As an integral part of the Summer-Session program, a Children’s Camp will be operated for boys and girls between 

7 and 12 years of age. Campers will enjoy all field and water sports: boating, canoeing, swimming, tennis, archery. 

Crafts, woodworking, dancing, dramatics. Nature lore, story-telling, cook-outs and sleep-outs. Riding. Supervision 

a all activities will be under the direction of University specialists in respective fields and professionally trained coun- 
lors. 


For Further Details about Summer Session or Children’s Camp 
Write 


DEAN GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE | 
8A Everett Street Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


MAIN CAMPUS IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
During the same six-week period the following courses are offered at the main 


campus. 
1. Health Guidance in Schools 6. Community Recreation Leadership 
: Leslie W. Irwin James A. Wylie 
2. The Curriculum in ne ae ee Education 7. Community Health Education 
3. Seminar in Health, Physical Education, and Charles Merrill 
Recreation 8. Anatomy and Physiology 
John M. Harmon : Warren Johnson 
4. + le Measurements in Health and Physical 9. Physical Education in the Elementary Schools 
John M. Harmon Instructor to be announced 
5. Current Problems in Physical Education and 10. Supervision of Physical Education 
Recreation James A. Wylie Instructor to be announced 
For Further Details about Summer Session on Main Campus 
Write 
DEAN DONALD D. DURRELL 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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"How We Do Jt” 


Physical Education, A Popular Elective 


"TEACHERS of physical education in YWCA’s and institu- 

tions where physical education is elective know the impor- 
tance of selling the program to the students. The University of 
Buffalo, where the writer formerly taught, had elective physi- 
cal education courses up to the time of World War II. Aca- 
demic credit was given on the same basis as a laboratory 
course, but few students elected “gym” in order to secure the 
credits, since there were several other electives which secured 
the credits in a less time-consuming wav. 

The problem is how to popularize gymnasium classes so that 
students will want to participate. Once exposed to a satisfac- 
tory physical education program students often become en- 
thusiastic and continue their participation throughout college. 
This fact was indicated at the University of Buffalo where 
participation jumped from 25 percent of all women students to 
60 percent over a period of three years. 

The method in popularizing physical education as an elective 
followed five lines of reasoning and action. 

1. Elimination of hurry and worry about getting to both 
academic and physical education classes. This was done by 
allowing the student to sign up for a class only if she had two 
free periods. Thirty minutes were given for preparing for the 
class period, sixty minutes, for class activity, and thirty min- 
utes, for showers, dressing, and proceeding to other academic 
appointments. 

2. Setting up the sports, dance, and body-conditioning classes 
according to the interests of the students. Students signified 
their interests during registration periods; activity classes were 
then made up according to their desires. Intramural, club, and 
varsity programs developed in the same way with the changing 
seasons. 

3. Individual instruction for all students. Classes were kept 
small, or, if they had to be large, two or more instructors were 
assigned to them with homogeneous groupings maintained. 

4. Students were treated as intelligent adults. In keeping 
with the tradition at the. University of Buffalo which expects 
students to act like adults, students were allowed to participate 
in the planning and policies of the physical education program. 
Decisions relative to sports costumes, showers, and course con- 
tent were made by the students with the advice of the instruc- 
tor. Often decisions were made by class vote, with the majority 
ruling. Thus a traditional gymnasium costume for all classes 
was abolished. The costume in keeping with good taste and 
practical use for the activity was adopted. Woolen slacks were 
voted the most efficient costume for winter badminton in the 
cold area used for that sport. Ski suits were used for outdoor 
work, but shorts were worn for the dry ski course. Sweaters 
and skirts seemed in the best taste for outdoor golf, while 
shorts or play suits were worn for indoor golf practice which 
was held in a very warm room. Street clothes for ballroom 
dancing, leotards for creative dance, and bathing suits or hal- 
ters with shorts were used in individual gymnastics and body 
conditioning classes. 

Course content varied accordng to the needs and desires of 
each group. For example, on a warm spring day the body- 
conditioning classes were allowed to adjourn to the sun roof 
for relaxation and sunbathing. Or during the period just be- 
fore final exams, classes might be given one half hour of 
strenuous activity and then dismissed rather than be held for 
an hour of desultory participation. 

5. Courses were all focused upon everyday life. The program 
included activities appealing to the individual girl for improve- 
ment of her appearance, health, and skills for everyday use in 
her college life and leisure time now and later. Satisfaction and 
enjoyment were the touchstones. Preventive and corrective 
physical education, disguised as “Figure Control” proved the 
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most popular elective. The program was set up as iollows: fall 
—archery, golf, tennis, field hockey, riding ; winter—badminton, 
basketball, dancing (creative, ballroom, square dancing), figure 
control (body conditioning, corrective), skiing; spring—areh. 
ery, golf, tennis, riding, softball. 

Archery meets, tennis and badminton tournaments, golf and 
skiing entries, or parties with other schools, a Poise Queen 
competition, riding trips, outing club activities, intramural and 
varsity sports all serve to bring focus on the purpose of learn. 
ing motor skills, namely, fun and wholesome physical activity 
for present-day use. : 

Although the war brought compulsory physical education {or 
all students at the University of Buffalo, the tradition tha; 
“gym is fun’ remains. It’s more fun for the teachers, too, when 
a good selling job in the value of physical education has been 
done. 

HELEN I. Driver, 
Teaching Fellow 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Mass Paddle Badminton 

HE game of mass paddle badminton has been found to be 

very useful, as well as enjoyable, in a number of situations. 
It can be started with boys and girls at the fifth- and sixth- 
grade level. It is also an excellent game in any recreational 
situation at the high school, college, and adult levels; and has 
been used very successfully with handicapped and restricted 
groups. 

The equipment is easily available and inexpensive. This type 
of activity accommodates large groups, since as many as thirty- 
two can play on four badminton courts, and forty-eight can be 
handled on two volleyball courts. 

Equipment 

1. Wooden paddle, about 7 x 9 inches with a 6-inch handle. 
(Can be made.) 

2. Aerial dart paddles can be used. 

3. Badminton birds or aerial dart birds. 

4. Badminton nets or volleyball nets (5 feet above ground at 
center ard 5 feet 1 inch at posts.) 

Court 

1. Badminton courts (20 x 44 feet). 

2. Volleyball courts (60 x 30 feet). 
Players 

1. Five to eight on a side, if badminton courts are used. 

2. Nine to twelve on a side on a volleyball court. 

3. Rotation of players is clockwise as in volleyball (see dia- 
gram). 


Server 
IF 0 0 
X CB X cr 0 
| 
we X RF 0 0 
Server 
Net 
Rules 


The game is started by an underhand serve not higher than 
the server’s waist from inside the baseline by a player in the 
“Right Back” position. There should be no assist on the serve. 

1. After the serve the bird may be played twice on one side of 
the net by two different players. 

2. Points are scored by the serving side only, as in badminton 
and volleyball. 

3. Teams rotate when the service comes to their side. 

4. Game may be played for points, 15 to 21. or in 10- to 15- 
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‘THE NEW VOIT TETHERBALL: 


C7850 ‘The only new, “improved, tetherball 


is in the counter- sunk molded hitch prev 


_ hand bruises — yet is instantly accessible 


placement. The CT850 is built for mass pen ne 


strong fabric carcass, soft w 
Voit for free tetherball rules. 


THE -NEW voit BATTING TEES 


BTI Set the softball atop the soft rubber tip f the te 


... take aim... swing — the ball is in play — ten ti es 


more hitting, fielding, running bases during a gerd pe 


riod. If you miss, the flexible rubber neck abs 


shock. Excellent for training young batters + ie e 


their hits. Quickly adjustable to each 


Rules included. 


BT2 -Batting Tee for 
school use. Regard to height and to all corners of th 
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minute halves. If it is played in halves, the teams change courts 
at half time. If it is played for points, the teams change after 
each game. 
5. A served bird which touches the net and falls within the 
court boundaries, is called a “let” and is played over. 
6. Beginning players should be allowed two attempts to make 
a good serve. Advanced players must clear the net with a good 
serve on the first trial. © 
Faults 
1. Touching the net in playing the bird. 
2. Reaching over or under the net to play the bird. 
3. Playing the bird with anything except the paddle. 
4. Failing to place the serve within the court boundaries, on 
the other side of the net. 
5. Serving the bird above waist height at time of contact with 
paddles. 
6. Touching the net or its supports, while the bird is in play, 
with paddle, person, or dress. 
7. Hitting the bird against the roof or side walls, or the per- 
son or dress of another player. ; 
8. The shuttle must be clearly hit and not thrown from the 
paddle. 
Scoring 
1. The serving side scores one point each time the receivers 
fail to return the shuttle or commit one of the faults listed 
above. 
2. When the serving side fails to return the shuttle, or com- 
mits a fault, they lose the serve. 
KatTHRYN S. RIDDLE 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Hays, Kansas 


Obstacles and Opportunities 


AVE you ever been faced with about one hundred girls 

in half of a gymnasium for five periods a week, not only 
for one, but for six periods a day? If so, then you know the 
dilemma our staff was in — two full-time accredited physical 
education teachers and one assistant, not trained in our field, 
but being blessed with a good sense of humor. 


There were a few handicaps. The other half of the gym, 
separated by wooden folding doors, had equally as many boys 
and was definitely not soundproof; our outdoor playing space 
was adequate for the number of boys or girls, but definitely 
not for both; our dressing rooms and showers were totally 
non-existent; our playground was unfenced and bounded on 
three sides by city streets; we were “observatory hill” for 
various teacher-education institutions in the metropolitan area; 
and we were helping the University of Maryland with its 
practice teacher training. We also served as a part-time nursing 
staff for girls. 

Our college training had led us to expect adequate space, 
reasonably adequate facilities, and only thirty to forty stu- 
dents. 

Undaunted, however, we dug in, and perhaps our experience 
will aid those who find themselves in the same predicament. 

There were decisions to make. Should we sacrifice activities, 
skills, or girls? Since none was feasible, we began to call for 
help. Our first prayer was answered by locating bowling alleys 
only four blocks away. Each clas$ was divided in half, the 
ninth grade according to skills, the eighth and seventh by home 
rooms. Every period on Monday and Friday our girls have 
fifty-three minutes to get to the alleys, roll a game of duck 
pins, and return to school. While one teacher instructs the 
bowling group the other has a class on the floor in the gym- 
nasium and can teach skills with some degree of accuracy. 

In our program we offer the following: folk, clog, modern, 
square and social dancing, marching, calisthenics, tumbling 
and stunts, teniquoits, badminton, table tennis, handball, track 
and field, together with skills, lead-up games and games -in 
soccer, volleyball, basketball, and softball, not to mention our 
repertoire of games of low organization. 

The school schedule is set up so that we have access to our 
gym during a forty-minute recreation period after lunch for 


the seventh and eighth grades and a second such period for th 
ninth grade. This is intramural and club time for us. We Abin 
cheer leaders, majorettes, mixed dancing, tumbling clubs and 
tournaments, Tournaments are round-robin for all team ¢: 
elimination for individual sports. The team games are . 
follows: 7th grade, kick baseball, volleyball, dodge ball, basket. 
ball, and softball; 8th grade, one-base soccer, volleyball, dodge 
ball, basketball, and softball; 9th grade, one-base soccer, volley. 
ball, basketball, and softball. Individual sports are as follows 
for all three grades: track and field, table tennis, and bad- 
minton. In the 9th grade we run mixed badminton singles and 
doubles. 

This year a county ruling decreed no varsity sports for 
junior high girls. We substituted playdays at the seventh- and 
eighth-grade levels, and sports days for the ninth grade. We 
have sponsored a playday at each grade level, and two ninth 
grade sports days complete with refreshments, all of which 
were managed by the leaders’ corps, a hand-picked and trained 
group of ninth-grade girls. 

We were successful in obtaining the use of a swimming 
pool in a government institution. Since we could use the pool 
for only a month, swimming took precedence over all for three 
days a week after school hours. Thanks to parents who helped 
with transportation, another milestone was laid. 

As to our problems we find that things that seem obstacles 
often prove to be opportunities for learning. Good sportsman- 
ship and tolerance are uppermost in our thoughts as we watch 
girls dress in the gym put their clothes and books in make- 
shift shelves, and go merrily into a class situation. — 

We have electric drills, tile-cutting machines, power saws 
and hammers threatening to take the very floor from beneath 
our feet, but we manage to give instruction, for we are 
anticipating the construction of a new tiled dressing room 
complete with individual showers, wire baskets with portable 
conveyors, and terrazio floors, thus ending one of our worries, 

A little ingenuity, some hard work, the ability to take things 
as they come, and a constant hope for the best, turn a seemingly 
impossible situation into a reasonably workable program. 

MaryjorigE LA VAN DIEN, 
Leland Junior High School, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Sports Adapted for Patients in Veterans 
Administration Hospitals 

C= of the most interesting outgrowths of the Special Servy- 
ices sports program conducted in Veterans Administration 
hospitals* is the adaptation of sports activities, facilities, and 
equipment to the needs, interests, and limitations of patient par- 
ticipants. Reports for an average week in 1948 show that ap- 
proximately 40,000 different patients received appropriate med- 
ical clearance or prescription for participation in the active 
phase of the sports program. Four out of five of these patients 
participated on an average of four times a week. A breakdown 
of this total into human components would reveal neuropsy- 
chiatric patients participating in a variety of sports ranging 
alphabetically from archery to water polo; blind patients bowl- 
ing on specially improvised alleys, and wheelchair patients en- 
gaging in such activities as softball, basketball, bowling, volley- 

ball, archery, golf putting, bait casting, and table tennis. 

In adapting sports activities for neuropsychiatric patients 
there has been experienced no special need to modify or change 
rules and techniques, although minor adaptations are occasional- 
ly reported. On the other hand, continued effort is made to 
adapt sports to the needs, interests, and physical ‘limitations 
of the general medical and surgical patients, through modifica- 
tion of rules, development of new materials, and the teaching 
of new techniques. 

Playing basketball while in wheelchairs has become one of the 
most popular winter sports among paraplegic patients. At one 
of the hospitals on the west coast, for example, a wheelchair 
basketball team won 24 out of 26 intramural and off-station 


*B. E. Phillips, “The Veterans Administration Athletic Pro- 
gram,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 18:6 (June, 
1947). 
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games in one season, against opponents whom the rules required 
also to play in wheelchairs. 

Another variation of basketball, known as water basketbajj 
has become very popular with paraplegic and other wheelchair 
patients during swimming periods. A single goal is used which 
may be of commercial make placed in the center of the pool 
or an improvised basket attached to the diving board. Pontoon 
swimming trunks or inner tubes are used by some of the players 
for additional buoyancy. Rubber basketballs, volleyballs, anq 
water polo balls have been used successfully in this game. 

At several hospitals wheelchair patients have formed softhajj 
teams with all positions being played from wheelchairs. Adapta- 
tions consist in shortening the distance between the pitching 
mound and home plate, and between the bases, and the substi- 
tution of badminton or high-jump standards for actual bases, 

Through the use of ingenious .wheel blocks, wheelchair 
patients have also been able to participate satisfactorily jn 
archery, bait casting, and bowling. These wheel blocks were 
used by participants in the 1947 National Ten Pin Bowling 
Team Championship conducted for VA Paraplegic Centers, 
At the culmination of this event, awards donated by the Bowl- 
ers Victory Legion were presented to the winners at the White 
House by the President of the United States. Motion picture 
theaters throughout the country showed scenes of the award 
ceremony. It was a handicap tournament only in the sense that 
all but two patients bowled from wheelchairs; those two 
patients bowled from a prone position on litters! 

Numerous devices have been developed to aid in adapting 
sports to patients’ limitations. For example, bowling alleys at 
one of the hospitals have buzzers located in the pits directly be- 
hind the pins. These buzzers are operated by pin boys and, 
by noting the source of the sound, blind patients are able to 
roll the ball more accurately. At other hospitals, blind bowlers 
are guided by strips of canvas suspended at both sides of the 
approach and by taped foul lines. After each roll, the bowler 
ascertains the number and positions of the pins remaining by 
simply running his fingers over a miniature pegboard from 
which the proper pegs have been removed. Usually, after a few 
games he learns to know the pins by their numbers and the 
use of the pegboard is unnecessary. 

A former gymnast, now a paraplegic patient, has paved the 
way for others similarly handicapped to participate in the sport 
by devising a harness which consists of a neck strap with lines 
to a heel-and-ankle brace on each foot. Such a harness holds 
the legs in a fixed position and facilitates execution of routines 
on rings and parallel bars. 

The addition of sideboards 30 inches high on each side of 
table tennis tables has provided wheelchair patients with means 
for becoming proficient in this popular sport by enabling them 
to play all shots from the ends of the table. 

Whenever feasible at tuberculosis hospitals, sports facilities 
such as putting greens, archery ranges, and croquet and horse- 
shoe courts have been located adjacent to the wards, and equip- 
ment has been modified to meet the needs of those patients who 
have. medical clearance for mild participation in sports activities. 
Archery bows have been whittled down to reduce the required 
pull, and light-weight rubber horseshoes have been substituted 
for the heavier standard shoes. 


The use of modifications and devices such as these is of sub- 
stantial aid in fulfilling the primary objectives of the Special 
Services sports program which are (1) to develop and maintain 
a high state of morale among patients by providing opportun- 
ities for participation in sports and games activities in which 
they would normally wish to participate were they not con- 
fined in the hospital; and (2) in coordination with medical 
services, to offer a broad and diversified program of sports and 
games activities, participation in which will contribute to the 
development and maintenance of normal physical condition and 
the social and psychological readjustment of patients. 

M. J. CHAPMAN 

Office of Special Services 
Veterans Administration 
IVashington, D. C. 
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The Folding, Portable, Porter 7 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOP 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


In five minutes it can be folded 
and rolled away to clear the 
stage or the gymnasium floor / | 


for ether - by four easy-turning | hand-wheels. 


\ screw into flush floor-plates, so no 
structions remain when the “Rollaw 
is stored under stage or in| 
equipment closet... Simply withe 
four — and. the 


and Coaches unanimously agree the 
Porter “Rollaway” is in a class by it- 
self... Further, the Rollaway complies 
with all official requirements, has the | 
bank braced out 5-feet from the vert 
cal support . . . and is supplied w 

r fan-shaped or 

Write for attractive price and if 

stage use give the > 


When folded for storage the Porter “Rollaway” is 
only 38-inches high (not including the goal). It can 
be stored under the stage. 


Auditoriums can now be free 
of visible basketball backstops, 
thanks to the Porter “Rollaway”. 
Removable in 5-minutes, none- 
theless the “Rollaway” is as 
rigid as a stationary buckstop. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND 


* CLIMBING 
Exclusive MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS JUNGLEGYM camanans 
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Successful 
Feaching In 
Physieal 


Edueation 


SECOND EDITION 


by Elwood C. Davis, University of Southern California 
and John D. Lawther, Pennsylvania State College. 


A deft balance between theory and method- 
ology is the distinguishing mark of this book. 
Prior to discussing teaching techniques, the 
authors explore a!l the byways of teacher- 
pupil relationship. Questions of urgent con- 
cern to future teachers are considered: How 
Do We Approach Teaching? — How Are 
Activities Selected? — What is the Nature 
of the Pupil? — and, How Does the Pupil 
Learn? To answer these questions, the au- 
thors define what teaching is, what learning is, 
and then trace the process whereby skills are 
transmitted from instructor to pupil. 


Among the features of the SECOND EDI- 
TION: 


@ New data and new approaches drawn from 
wartime studies of physical fitness. 


@ Emphasis on mental hygiene and “whole 
personality development.” 


@ Basic philosophy of teaching expanded 
and made more explicit. 


@ Objective test-items for provoking thought, 
discussion, and speeding the learning 
process. 


Published 1948 
Send for your copy today! 


Prentice Hall, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


617 pages 6"x 9" 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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Did You Know That --4 


| pbwnsniaiees and children may sometimes be the unwitting 
victims of serious kidney ailments. Kidney punches may 
result in bleeding from bruised kidneys or kidney stones fgg 
boxers and wrestlers and children falling from bicycles of 
kicked in play with other children may develop a “crackedall 
kidney.” 
pen of the great public health triumphs of recent years hag 
been the drop in deaths from pneumonia and influenza, Dup. 
ing the last 25 years death rates from these diseases decreased 
nearly 90 percent in the age range 20 to 44 years. 
ME: Ralph D. Thompson, The Library, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 1, has indicated that the library at the 
University of Utah is in need of several copies of the Americag 
Physical Education Review to complete its files as follows: 
April and November, 1921; and February, March, April, May, 


‘ June, September, November, and December, 1926. If anyone 


has these copies and would like to dispose of them please write . 


to Mr. Thompson directly. 4 


* * * 
P! Lambda Theta, national association for women in educa- 
tion, is again this year announcing the granting of two 
awards of $400 each for significant research studies on profes. 
sional problems of women. An unpublished study may be sub 


mitted on any aspect of the professional problems and contribu @ 
tions .of women, either in education or in some other field, @ 


Among others, studies of women’s status, professional training, 
responsibilities and contributions to education and to society, 
both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, Alice H. Hayden, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Washington. 
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Safety Measures in Skiing 


(Continued from page 91) 


valves. (Some cars have two drains, one on the side@ 


of the block as well as the one under the front of 
the radiator found on all cars.) Carry a small piece of 
wire to open the drain if it is clogged. Be sure the car 9 
is on sloping ground with the front end lower than 
the rear as any small amount of water remaining in 
the cooling system or block is apt to freeze and cause 


as much damage as a complete radiator full of water. @ 


Using anti-freeze is a much better method of preventing 
damage to the radiator. Select an anti-freeze that will 
not evaporate during the day when driving in high 
altitudes. Have your anti-freeze mixture checked fre- 
quently for prevailing temperature needs. 


6. Rent a ski rack if you do not own one. Never ; 


carry skis or poles inside the car with passengers. 


7. Do not drive with windows closed. Take an extra ; 


coat for driving and blankets for those in the back seat. 


8. All persons should take dry, clean footgear for the 3 


homeward journey. 
9. Plan your time efficiently so that you can leave 
the ski area early enough to get students home on time. 
10. Riders should never detain the driver. They 
should be ready and be thoughtful when loading and 
unloading the car. Skiers should pack scientifically, 
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SNAP-INTO-IT 


Beautiful, yet simple, lines combined 
with easy washability make the 
smartly tailored gym suit a leader in 
popularity. The shirt . . . featuring 
Snap Fasteners, mannish yoke back 
for action, and a shaped body that 
stays ‘‘tucked in.’’ The shorts .. . 
cut from Broderick’s own Gym Fab- 
ric with just the right length and leg 
opening for comfort and appearance. 
The set-on waist band features snap 
fastener waist adjustment. 
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Surely this is 
fart of a Teachers Duty 


There is a needed service you can give your girl students 
—and that is to hold a class session on menstruation. 
You will find such a program made easy by the Tampax 
manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 
This free book contains up-to-the-minute scientific 
findings concerning menstruation—its purpose, func- 
tion and care. Text richly illustrated by anatomical 
drawings and charts. Supported by medical papers and 
bibliographies. 

Tampax offers a method of sanitary protection that 
is in accord with modern ideas of freedom. No belts, 
pins or external pads. Endorsed by many physical 
educators for gymnasium work; and many swimming 
instructors encourage its use in school pools. Very 
popular with college girls. . . . Please note that a special 
booklet is available for your students. It is called 
“Coming of Age.” 


qtACHERs 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


4. 


ADVERTISED 


Accepted for Advertising 
hy the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-29-¢ 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 1] Tampax Manual | 
for Teachers “How Times Have Changed.” (1) Sample box |! 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. | 

©) Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with order card ‘ 
for additional free supply. ' 
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neatly, and take only basic necessities according ty 
time and length of trip. 

11. The driver should not exhaust himself, His cop. 
trol and alertness are important since he has other 
lives to consider. 


Physical Conditioning 


The bones and joints of a well trained athlete wi 
withstand severe damage strains much better than the 
poorly trained man. Therefore, the first requirement 
of the skier who wants to avoid injury is to take exer. 
cises before going skiing for a long enough time to put 
himself in good condition. This will also have the ad. 
vantage of reducing or eliminating the -painful stiffness 
that some people have after a strenuous day outdoors 
at the start of the season. 

1. To get the most benefit from exercise, of course, 
proper attention must be paid to sufficient rest as ex- 
ercise without rest or rest without exercise will be an 
obstacle to good physical condition. 

2. As the knees and ankles are the most likely parts 
of the body to be hurt while skiing, exercises that tend 
to strengthen them are especially recommended as the 
best of setting-up exercises. They should be practiced 
during as well as before the season. 

3. Each exercise should be repeated until the legs 
become tired. 

4. High heels completely defeat the purpose of these 
exercises, so it is best to wear tennis shoes or similar 
shoes with low, flat heels. 

Ski conditioning classes are helpful in conditioning 
the pre-season skier. The following items should be 
observed in presenting the exercises to a class. 

1. Insure adequate space for each student to swing 
skis in any direction. 

2. Provide an unobstructed view of the instructor for 
each student. 

3. Check the equipment of each student: skis on 
correct feet; boots laced properly ; bindings fitted prop- 
erly; poles held correctly. 

4. Analyze carefully and demonstrate each exercise. 

5. Explain the relation of the exercise to actual skiing 
in the snow, or if there is no direct carry-over, explain 
the value of the exercises as a conditioning factor. 

6. Always start the class with warm-up exercises. 
The class should be warmed up slowly for a long period 
of time if the weather is cold. This will prevent “pul- 
ling” of muscles. 

7. In executing the exercises make sure that: 

a. The knees are always relaxed. A stiff knee is 
the one main cause of accidents in skiing. A skier must 
always have his body in a position of readiness for 
movement. 

b. The knees and ankles bend forward so that the 
knees are over the skis. The knees should never bend 
inward or the skier will fall with crossed skis resulting 
in injury to an ankle, a knee, or leg. 

8. Begin with simple, easy exercises for the first 
several lessons, as in all exercise classes. Execute each 
one 5 to 10 times as indicated. Add a new exercise of 
two each class period, selecting a more advanced one 
each time. Continue this procedure until a variety of 
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Let the NEW teaching manual, “Guide for a Good Basic subject information plus special projects, 
is on Grooming Program,” help make your programs more demonstrations and quizzes for motivating better 
sn effective. . grooming routines will help your groups develop 
_ This new handbook details eight different pro- good personal care practices. 
ail grams on grooming. Each is treated separately: This valuable handbook explains how to correlate 
pe ac use of the colorful wall charts, attractive leaflets and 
— General Fitness ane Suse personal check lists which are available as related 
plain Body Cleanliness Hair Care materials. 
os Facial Skin Care Good Posture For FREE Manual and other helpful aids, simply fill 
CIES Dental Health Clothes Care out and mail the coupon below. 
eriod 
Educational Service Dept. JH-29, Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
lee is Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material for my Spring groups: 
must New Teaching Manual —"‘Guide for a Good Grooming Program” “Perspiring Is Healthful but’’—Wall Chart. 
3S tor | O NEw Grooming for School Chart for Girls _____(Quan.) “Click with the Crowd’’— Girls’ Grooming leaflet 
| 0 Grooming for School Chart for Boys = (Quan.) “Get on the Beam’’— Boys’ Grooming leaflet 
at the | “Be Proud of Your Hands’’—Chart on Hand Care ______(Quan.) ‘“Tales Your Hands Tell’ — Girls’ Hand Care leaflet 
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Just published! 


NEW 
SECOND 


EDITION 


By Georce D. BuTLER 


National Recreation Association 


558 pages, $4.50 


NEW edition of a popular book dealing with 
methods and problems of organizing and 


administering a community recreation program. 


This revision will give the reader a comprehensive 
picture of community recreation in the United 
States. It includes sections covering the nature, 
extent, significance, and history of community 
recreation; recreation leadership personnel — its 
functions, train’‘ng and selection; the planning of 
recreation areas and facilities; recreation activities 


and program planning. 


Features of the new edition include developments 
in community recreation during -and after the sec- 
ond World War, recent changes in emphasis in 
community recreation programs, and up-to-date 


tables relating to local recreation developments. 


——| Send for a copy on approval — 
Book Co., Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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exercises has been taught. By the end of the Course 
the students should be able to do exercises for each of 
the following from 10 to 20 times, depending upon the 
exercise, for a 30-minute period without stopping, pro- 
viding the exercises are varied : shoulders, knees, ankles 
turns, waist bending, falling, balance, jumping and 
extending, etc. 


Bibliography 

Brower, David R., Ed. Manual of Ski Mountaineering. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: University of California 
Press, 1942. 

Hill, Cortlandt T. Skier’s Handbook, 1947. Los Angeles, Cali- 
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The National Ski Patrol System Manual. New York: Na. 
tional Ski Patrol System, 1941. 

Ski Safety and First Aid. Washington D. C.: American Na- 
tional Red Cross, 1940. 

Weed, Luell A. Co-recreational Skiing in Colleges and Unj- 
versities. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1947. 


Dental Health 


(Continued from page 85) 


that every child should be taken to the dentist at the 
age of three and periodically thereafter until scientific 
research points out other ways to combat dental decay. 
The dentist who has the child in charge will have a good 
chance of guiding that mouth to maturity with a sound, 
well functioning set of teeth. Adults with undesirable 
occlusion and other dental defects know the detrimental 
effect to one’s personality, job opportunities, and social 
competence. The cost of dental care yearly from early 
childhood is low in comparison to care started in late 
adolescence. 

This plan carried out on a large scale should re- 
sult in a noticeable change in dental health which has 
remained static for twenty years or more. Educators, 
dentists, parents, other lay personnel, and_ students 
working together can cause this desired change. 

IX. Where can the educator obtain dental health 
education materials? 

One can obtain the latest literature from the official 
or professional agencies promoting dental health in 
the community or state. Dentists and dental hygienists 
in the community can provide pamphlets, exhibit ma- 
terials, films, and filmstrips. 

Inquiries concerning dental health problems and the 
methods for solving them which can be defended by 
present scientific information will receive consideration 
from the American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. «» 


Bibliography 
American Dental Association. Dental Health Program for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. Chicago 11, Illinois: 
American Dental Association, 222 East Superior Street, 1947. 
40 pp., 1 copy free. 
“Michigan Workshop on Dental Caries,” Journal of the 
American Dental Association (January, 1948). 10c¢ a copy. 
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6YM FLOOR FINISH for 
STAR Performance 


* By “Star Performance” we mean a floor surface 


that protects the players from slipperiness, gives 
proper reflection of light and affords fast, eye 


appeal play . . . so each player turns in a “Star 


Performance.” 

* Star Gym Finish has been used on thousands of the 
Nation’s greatest gym floors for many years. It is en- 

ng Coaches and players of the top teams 

as being super tough, ~~ 
no-glare and non-slippery. Maintenance 
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HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


Alabama &8t. 


in the country... 


. . . long wearing, economical 4 ~ 
and easy to keep clean. J) tf. 
% Call or write us for the Hillyard ‘“Main- 

His expert advice 
and help is given free and at no obliga- 
It is part of the nation-wide 
service that has made the Hillyard 
“The Main Thing In 


Maintenance.” 


Francisco 10, Calif. 
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Here's a break for those who need n 
Portable Steel Bleachers for ‘49 football season seating. 
If you can let us know what additional seating capacity 
you'll need — and will take delivery, NOW — we can 
accept a limited number of orders at this time. 

Our backlog for late spring and summer delivery indicates 
a steady, demand but we can still get through a fair 


amount of seating for delivery in January, February and 
March. 


at BLEACH E 


ew or additional 


Let our seating engi- 
neers help you with your plans, Send 
us dimensions and space to be filled. No cost to you. 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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New, Practical! 


This new high school text reaches out directly to 
the student. The style is personal. Here is informa- 
tion in straight-forward language about the most 
fascinating person in the world to the student—him- 
self. Here is help he can use every day. 


Health and Safety is short. It can be completely 
covered in the time usually allotted the subject. For 
all its brevity, the book includes every essential of 
health education needed by the average course. 


The authors are practical people. Grover Mueller 
is Philadelphia’s Director of Physical and Health 
Education, and also teaches at Teachers College, 
Temple University. Dr. Elizabeth Chant Robertson, 
former Fellow in Hygiene at The Johns Hopkins 
University, is now in the Department of Paediatrics, 
University of Toronto. The text, therefore. combines 
the viewpoints of public school and hosp tal, teacher 
and physician. 


Illustrations and diagrams are ample. End-of-chap- 
ter material is rich. 343 pages $2.49 


If you are changinz texts, please let us know. 


'D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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Voluntary Health Agencies 
and the Schools 


(Continued from page 76) 


educational value, without reference to any specific make 
or product, with a single statement of sponsorship, 

2. Materials in which the sponsor’s interest is shown 
as an integral part of the material, without emphasis 
on a specific brand or trade name. . 


3. Materials dealing with a product exclusive with 
one company, but without reference to a trade name 
or slogans. 

4. Materials making direct reference, either pictorial 
or in test, to a specific product. 


5. Materials making repeated reference to a specific 
product, to a point where the product is the focal point 
of the material. 

6. Materials employing distortion of facts. 

7. Materials with purposeful misdirection of con- 
clusions. 

A realistic view must recognize that sponsors will 
continue to’ produce instructional materials for school 
use. To those sponsors who wish to be of most assis- 
tance to the schools, the suggestions presented here 
to show graduations in benefits and detriments which 
sponsored materials hold, should be of value. 

Finally, it should be recognized that a desirable 
form of cooperation between sponsors and education 
would consist of making financial contributions to es- 
tablished or new foundations, or educational institu- 
tions for research and development in .the field of 
audio-visual materials, 


Living Statuary 
(Continued from page 88) 


lighting gives the best results it should be noted that 
an outdoor performance can be successfully given 
provided there is thick green foliage for a background, 
and it is staged far enough from the spectators to 
create the desired illusion. In the way of encourage- 
ment to the director first attempting to stage living 
statuary, it may be stated that many of the defects 
which appear prominent at close range will not be 
noticeable at longer range under the effects of the 
floodlights. 

Proper make-up is essential, “‘marble-white” and 
“metallic bronze” both being very satisfactory types. 
There are certain precautions in the use of such make- 
ups which should be understood by any director plan- 
ning to introduce this feature into the demonstration. 
While the marble-white make-up. is harmless, the 
same is not true of the metallic bronze which is so 
often seen in stage presentations. After seeing a pef- 
formance on the professional stage, teachers are apt 
to attempt to reproduce this same kind of work without 
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roperly understanding the dangers accompanying the 
metallic bronze preparation. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out strongly this danger. 
Directions for the complete marble-white make-up 
are given in the following paragraphs. 
Marble-White Make-Up 
With a wooden paddle, thoroughly mix one pound 
of zinc oxide with a half-pint of glycerine. This paste 
should be applied upon the body with the hands in a 
thin even layer. The models, seated before a mirror, 
are able to cover the features of their own faces more 
efficiently than an assistant. Due to the fact that zinc 
oxide reflects the light, giving a shining appearance, 
Stein’s White Powder No. 1 is placed in a muslin 
sack to dust the entire body. This process will kill the 
highlights and give the appearance of dull marble- 
white. Instruct the model to hold the breath while dust- 
ing the face and body to prevent inhaling the dust. This 
make-up may be easily removed with warm water and 


soap. 

Al body hair of the chest or extremities should be 
removed by the use of an electric razor before applying 
the make-up. 

The best type of wig is made from a white collegiate 
felt hat. Pull the hat down tightly over the head and 
cut off the brim around the hair line. Then cover the 
entire surface of the hat with Le Page’s glue and, before 
it is thoroughly dry, stick on small bunches of absorbent 
cotton. After the glue becomes dry, take a comb and 
arrange the cotton in a manner to resemble hair. In 
place of the a wig, a heavy paste of either the white or 
bronze make-up may be placed on the hair and smooth- 
ed back with the palms of the hands. This will easily 
wash out after the performance, 

Shorts and swimming supporters for boys and shorts 
and brassieres for girls are the best type to use for 
athletic poses of this nature. In many of the poses it 
may be desirable to use sandals. These may be easily 
made from heavy insoles. Holes should be punched 
in the insoles and leather thongs drawn through to hold 
them in place on the feet. 

All equipment, such as helmets, swords, shields, bars, 
balls, etc., used by the models in the poses, must be 


‘painted wth water or oil paints to correspond with the 


make-up. A rectangular platform (9 x 12), large 
enough tor the three models to work upon, should be 
painted black or white, depending upon the type of 
make-up used. 

To complete the illusion of statuary, the model should 
be instructed to keep his eyes partially closed and hold 
his breath while posing. 


Metallic Bronze Make-Up 

This is a striking make-up but great care must be 
exercised in using it. If the make-up is to remain on 
the body more than thirty minutes, surfaces under the 
arms and between the thighs must be free of make-up 
to ward off the danger of suffocation and possible col- 
lapse of the model. 

Paste, sufficient for one individual, can be made up in 
the following manner. Take one-third of a pound of 
bronze powder and mix thoroughly with a half-pint of 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mork of quality and unvarying 
performance. 


srs. CUM CENNATE, 


For your health courses 


be sure to consider... 
HEALTH FOR YOU 


by Crisp 


An up-to-date and completely functional health 
program for high school health courses which 
stresses correct living as the foundation of good 
health. 


and 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


by Foster 


A workbook for health courses which may be 
used with any health textbook. References to 
HEALTH FOR YOU as well as to other leading 
high school health textbooks. 


Used together HEALTH FOR YOU and HEALTH ACTIVI- 
TIES offer a health program which cannot be equalled. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicags Philadelphia New York 
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MADE 
Stronger . . . To Last Longer 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School towels .. . 
carefully, strongly woven to the specifications of school 
men, cost less because they last longer. 20’ x 40” 
shrunk size . . . 2 ply yarns throughout . . . heavy tape 
edges .. . available in a variety of color styles for easy 
school identification. Complete information on an effi- 
cient towel plan designed especially for your school will 
be sent on request. Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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glycerine, care being exercised not to inhale the dust 
while mixing. 

A dryer type of bronze make-up may be produced 
by using one-half pound of dry wallpaper paste ang 
adding a few ounces of glycerine and one-third of a 
pound of bronze powder. This type of make-up covers 
the body with a dry, even coating which is preferable 

There is no need to dust the model with powder oe 
use wigs, as the paste works into the hair of the heaq 
and gives a satisfactory appearance. This make-up may 
also be removed with warm water and soap, 

The director will usually find other school depart. 
ments willing to assist in the staging of this act. Ref. 
erence has already been made to the desirability of 
having the appropriate musical accompaniment. The 
art department can help in a number of ways. It can 
make the stage signs: which notify the audience of the 
coming number. It can assist in the rehearsals of the 
posing, and it can give information on the significance 
of the classic poses. This information, if printed in brief 
form on the program, adds greatly to the interest and 
appreciation of the spectators. 

With the many details attendant upon such a per- 
formance well organized, and with an eye to that which 
is proper as well as artistic, the director can rest as- 
sured that his production will be successful and well 
received in the most conservative communities. 

Living statuary can be used very effectively by 
dramatic clubs and Little Theaters of the school or 
town. It often contributes variety and a new interest to 
these productions. © 


Midwest District Convention 


(Continued from page 79) 


Men’s Athletics 

Chairman: Carl Doehling, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
Speaker: Robert Voights, Northwestern University, Evans- 

ton, Illinois. 
Demonstration and Discussion: “The Rose Bowl Motion 
Pictures” 
:30-6 :30 p.m. Visitation of all exhibits. 
:30-6 :30 p.m. Visitation of Health Museum. 


wu 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
7:30-9:45 p.m. Youth meeting. 

Presiding: Edwina Jones, President, Midwest Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chairman: Lou Hollway, President-Elect, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 

Theme: “How Can We Interpret to the Public the Inter- 
relationship of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
to Total Education?” 

Speaker: Dr. Mark Schinnerer, Superintendent of S-hoo's, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Panel Discussion by students representing all school age 
levels, Howard Leibee, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, panel 
chairman. 

10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. Ballroom dancing. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26 


9 :00-10:00 a.m. Executive Committee meeting. 
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Please mention the Journal when writing to advertisers 


10:15 a.M.-12 NOON. Annual business meeting of the Ohio 
“Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
12 NOON. Convention closes, , 
1:00-3:00 P.M. Tour of City. An interesting tour of the city 
“has been planned by the Hospitality Committee, Evelyn 
Schaufele, Chairman. All delegates are invited to stay 


over. == 


Some Impressions 


(Continued from page 77) 

partment is obviously one of importance and one which 
must have a great influence on all students. The fact 
that every student must spend a certain amount of 
time in the department is of tremendous importance, 
giving you as it does such an unique opportunity to see 
that every man and woman leaving the university with 
a degree of any kind whatsoever has the right attitude 
toward physical education and recreation. 


As a whole, the personnel of the physical education 
departments of the universities appeared to me to be 
the leaders of thought on the subject in the country, 
and it is to them that I should like to make a sug- 
gestion. The research which is being carried out on the 
scientific side is very far reaching and must produce 
a great many interesting results. Could you now go as 
far in the study of movement? Of course, it is more 
difficult since the subject is more abstract and harder 
to define. Apart from a few teachers of modern dance, 
[ did feel that more appreciation of good movement 
could be developed by both teachers and lecturers. I 
see no reason why this should be left to the specialists 
of modern dance. Every movement of daily life may 
be good, bad, or merely indifferent, but children can 
be trained to move well—with grace, rhythm and co- 
ordination. Some of your Negro children have the 
most beautiful natural movement that I have ever seen, 
but I saw too many children moving in a stiff and 
awkward manner. The first step towards teaching good 
movement is to learn to appreciate it. 

I should like to comment on one point in connection 
with physical education in the elementary schools. I 
was pleased to read an editorial in your May, 1948, 
Journal written by one of the leaders of the profession 
in the states asking for consideration of the problems 
of teaching the younger age groups. I would echo every 
word the author (Miss Helen Manley) wrote and I 
hope you will not think it presumptuous of me to say 
that I know you will do it if once you recognize the 
need for an all-out effort in this direction. 

My own opinion is that it is the job of the classroom 
teacher to teach physical education if at all possible. 
A specialist taking small children, at least up to the 
age of nine years, has not the same influence as the 
classroom teacher. Also, physical education is a sub- 
ject which, actually, should be taught all day and not be 
pidgeon-holed into a 30-minute lesson. I should like to 
suggest that physical education be given a larger place 
in the training of your elementary school teacher and 
that the methods of teaching should be studied in greater 
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All 


For Bouncing, Body-Building 

Sport, and Physical Education 

Appeal, It’s 
TRAMPOLINING 


Founded by NISSEN, Creator of 
America’s Original Standard 


TRAMPOLINE* 


Two Popular, Durable and Por- 
table Models for Indoor or Out- 
door Use, including Flashfold 
48-T. Write for FREE Literature. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name TRAMPOLINE 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Science 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


offers two programs in PHYSI- 
CAL THERAPY, approved by 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, with technical courses given 
at the Children’s, Massachusetts 
General, and Peter Bent Brig- 
ham hospitals: 


1. A four-and-a-half-year program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science and the 
Diploma in Physical Therapy. For graduates 
of secondary schools. 


2. A sixteen-month program leading to the Di- 
ploma in Physical Therapy. For graduates 
of approved colleges and schools of physi- 
cal education who meet the science re- 
quirements. 

Applications now being accepted for admission in 

September, 1949. For information apply to 


Director of Admission 


Simmons College 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


% For young women with college entrance requirements 
a four-year program in physical education or physical 
therapy leading to a B.S. in Education. Physical therapy 
course approved by American Medical Association. 


% June Camp on Cape Cod emphasizes sports instruction— 
sai ing, riding, swimming, tennis, archery, campcraft, canoe- 
ing. Skiing stressed in winter sports session. Desirable resi- 
dences. Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 
109 South Huntington Ave., Boston 30, Massachusetts 


“H.&R. No. | Dry Marker” 


Specified by Leading School Boards 
and Playground Departments 


EASY TO FILL AND OPERATE 


Feed Control &G Quick Shut-off 
Lever on Handle. 


Large Capacity—50 Ibs. 
Tread—1134”. Weight—24 Ibs. 


Ne Brushes or Screens to 
Clog. Has Force Feed. 


Write for Booklet E-9 
H. G R. MFG. CO. — PALMS STA. — LOS ANCELES 34, CALIF. 


detail and used in closely supervised teaching practic 


any of you have a definite attitud 
about it, but it has a very different meaning to us, 0 ; 
physical training or gymnastics lesson is designed 7 
give the child opportunity for free and natura] me, 
ment, to be agile and courageous, to be seli-reliant a 
responsible. As far as possible movements taught are 
objective and purposeful, the children often working jy 
their own time and with the minimum of commands 
from the teacher. The children are helped to over. 
come their own personal difficulties and to improve 
their own skill so that they can experience a sense of 
achievement. A great deal and variety of apparatus jg 
used, from a small ball, rope, or hoop each, to vaulting 
horses and climbing ropes. The children work in the 
smallest possible units so that no one has to wait for 
a turn and the continuity of the lesson is not lost, Traip. 
ing movements leading up to games, swimming, ath. 
letics, and dancing are often taught in the physical 
training lesson. 

Finally, may I again voice my thanks to all those king 
and hospitable people who made my visit such a happy 
one. We will be most happy to welcome any of you who 
find it possible to visit England. I know that such an 
exchange of ideas could not but prove of great benefit 
to both countries. © 


Guidance Opportunities 
(Continued from page 93) 


ball, sports such as boxing and wrestling, and activities 
such as:‘tumbling and apparatus work. 


Another area of guidance is in remedial or corrective 
work. Such work is individual, and in most programs 
it has to be sandwiched in somewhere without special 
scheduling, and with the student taking most of the 
responsibility for following directions at home; but it 
offers some of the most satisfying work in results ob- 
tained and in appreciation gained by the student. 

Other areas of personal guidance have to do with per- 
sonal cleanliness. Habits of cleanliness and neatness in 
the locker and shower room can be stressed, and clean- 
liness and neat appearance in gymnasium class can be © 
demanded, with a possible carry-over value in regular 
street dress. 


Social guidance.—The physical education program is 
inherently a group program. Many of the situations are 
planned definitely with social development as a primary 
objective. Classes are usually organized by squads, each 
squad being responsible for its attendance record, get- 
ting and returning equipment, working as a unit under 
its student leader’s guidance during part of the period. 
Leadership qualities are very obvious in such a situa- 
tion, as is acceptance or rejection of any individual by 
the group. The child who does not cooperate, who does 
not take his share of responsibility, who shows little or 
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Again Castello leads with the 


who is not dependable—such a one is 
easily and immediately spotted. The instructor _can 
tackle the problem in various ways. - She can sometimes 
improve things by singling out that particular child for 
praise for something that he has accomplished that 
merits commendation, and thus give him something to 
live up to; she can make him conscious of his shirking 
by depriving him of some special privilege which his 
squad has won and to which he has not contributed his 
share of effort; probably the most effective method of 
all is to let the squad itself educate him, guarding 
against too severe rejection or criticism. If the case is 
a particularly serious one, it is wise to talk it over with 
the counselor, if the school'has one, and find out if the 
child is making a poor adjustment in his other classes 
and school groups and what the counselor would recom- 
mend in handling his case. 

Selfishness, aggression, shyness, the overly ‘critical 
child, all are very obvious to the trained observer of an 
activity group. The selfish child can be helped by mak- 
ing him conscious of his team or squad and often he 
will work hard for the success of the group because of 
course that success will be his also. But with that as 
motivation, he can be taught to share, and he soon 
learns that for the group to be successful others as well 
as he must handle the ball, or that he cannot possibly 
play all positions and that what he can do alone does 
not really amount to much, except in relation to the 
group. The aggressive child usually lacks confidence, 
and if he can succeed in what he is trying to do, much 
of the aggressiveness disappears. The physical educa- 
tion teacher can easily help him attain skill and can 
be generous in her praise, thus helping to build up his 
confidence. The shy child is one of the most difficult to 
help. Usually we try to assign him tasks that involve 
contact with many other students, for instance, making 
out the line-up for a game, which means he must get 
the names of students who are assigned certain posi- 
tions on the field or floor, or collecting the squad cards 
after attendance has been marked, or sending him on 
errands to the office or other teachers, or having him 
record test scores in some skills tests. Anything that 
will give him a chance to learn to know many pupils 
and give them a chance to learn to know him is of value. 


no group loyalty, 
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THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual roe for swim- 
mers ever devised! Light - sanitary - 
effective it teaches correct swimming 
form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 
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Sporting Goods or Dep’t 
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GYM MATS 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 3, 1949 a 15 months’ course will begin 
for men and women college graduates who can pre- 
sent twenty-six hours of college credits in the bio- 
logical, physical and social sciences. Selected appli- 
cants having 90 hours of college credit and graduate 
nurses who can meet the above science requirement, 
may be accepted. Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 

For further information, address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, Durham, North Carolina. 
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The overly critical individual may be either a student 
who is superior to most of the others and is impatient 
of their efforts, or one who lacks confidence in himself 
and tries to prove his superiority by belittling others’ 
accomplishments. For the latter, the main thing is to 
give him a feeling of adequacy in himself. For the first 
type, sometimes a frank discussion of how unpopular 
he is making himself serves to make him aware of this 
had habit, and, as this type of student usually is intel- 
ligent, he will react quickly, 

The above type of guidance is very elementary, but 
in many cases it is very effective and surely part of the 
responsibility of any alert and conscientious physical 
education teacher. The phenomenal difference in the 
group abilities of a physical education class on the sev- 
enth- and twelfth-grade level gives encouragement as 
to the value and effectiveness of such methods. 

Coeducational physical activities, such as square 
dancing, social dancing, tennis, badminton, and golf, 
have important guidance possibilities, Unfortunately, 
most programs do too little of this type of work, but 
the need for it is being more and more recognized. Such 
activities give the student a chance to acquire poise and 
to enjoy the society of the opposite sex at the best psy- 
chological time, with protection against undue hurts or 
embarrassments. 


Moral guidance.—The main opportunity for such 
guidance in physical education is in the development of 
sportsmanship. We like to think our games and sports 
develop the philosophy of fair play as the most effective 
method of behavior. Whether such a result is true de- 
pends to a great extent upon the leadership in the field. 
The coach or physical education teacher must at all 
times be fair himself and must set an example as a good 
loser or winner. Children, after all, learn very much 
through imitation, and the coach who preaches good 
sportsmanship, then argues with the referee, or tries 
to evade the eligibility rules, has done grievous harm. 
If the program has been competently presented, and if 
outside factors and experiences have not disrupted it, 
by the time the student graduates from high school he 
should have learned to be a generous winner and cheer- 
ful loser; to accept penalties gracefully; to respect 
authority: and to have acquired a love of any game for 
the game’s sake rather than for rewards or special 
recognition. Such learning, carried over into adult 
social and civic life, would more than pay for the cost 
of public education.. 


Summary 


The basic aim of educational guidance is to help each 
pupil to derive the greatest possible benefit from his 
total school experience. A competently administered 
program of health and physical education can make real 
progress toward attaining this aim because of its ideal 
teaching situation for guidance in physical, mental, and 
social development. The adolescent is the ideal age for 
effective health guidance because the student is in- 
tensely interested in his own body and has not built 
up too many erroneous ideas and prejudices. Good in- 
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struction and individual conferences, follow-up work on 
health examinations, increasing consciousness of health 
safeguards and community responsibilities, all offer 
many opportunities for effective guidance and often give 
valuable insight into the student’s problems that may 
help counselors and others directly concerned with 
guidance work outside the health department. 


The physical education program should offer a max- 
imum amount of social guidance through learning to 
work with others, assuming group responsibilities, at- 
taining confidence through mastery of physical skills 
ani overcoming fears, the formation of habits and at- 
titudes of fair play, the development of poise and 
pleasure in wholesome activities with the opposite sex, 
and emotional balance in learning to win and lose with- 
out undue reaction. As with the health program, be- 
sides what direct guidance may be given by the physical 


education teacher, the information about and under-’ 


standing of the student gained by her can be of great 
value to other persons involved in the guidance pro- 
gram of that student. Both directly and indirectly, by 
work with the student and by close cooperation and 
sharing of information with guidance specialists, the 
physical education department of the secondary school 
should play a vital role in any effective program of 
guidance. « 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 86) 


legislatures to the improvement of the public school 
system. Most of the appreciable increases in educa- 
tional appropriations quite properly have been devoted 
to increasing the pitiably low salaries of teachers and 
this in turn implies a consequent improvement in 
services in which statewide and countrywide supervi- 
sion will play an important role. 


Official state educational agencies are becoming more 
effective service agencies, They are providing technical 
resources to assist local school authorities in operating 
better schools under local control. Dr. Norton believes 
that this trend is representative of the results of the 
commendable efforts of professional leaders on the 
“firing lines” to preserve local educational autonomy, 
encourage local initiative, safeguard state and local in- 
vestment in education, avoid objectionable centraliza- 
tion of controls, and assure better schools. 


In 1930 James E. Rogers reported that in 1918 
there were only eleven states with laws providing for 
a department of health and physical education in the 
state department of education and only four states with 
state directors of such departments. In 1930 such laws 
were in effect in thirty-six states, representing 90 per- 
cent of the population of the country; 31 states, repre- 
senting 80 percent of the population, had laws and 
state courses of study; and 20 states, representing 65 
percent of the population, had laws, courses of study, 
and directors. Then the depression of the 1930’s came 
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Please remember to credit the Journal when writing to advertisers 


and this extended economic crisis resulted in a curtail- 
ment of progress until the second world catastrophe 
focused the spotlight of urgency on the health and 
physical well-being of our population. 

Now in forty-one state departments of education, 
representing 94.6 percent of the country’s population 
there are designated one or more persons to assume 
responsibility for statewide leadership for school health, 
hysical education, and recreation. Thirty-six states 
representing 89.2 percent of the population have per- 
sonnel in their state departments of health. This brief 
resume of state supervision represents remarkable prog- 
ress when one remembers that state supervision along 
these lines was inaugurated in 1914 in the field of med- 
ical inspection and in 1916 in physical education and 
that both appointments were made in the same state, 
New York.* 


This progress is all the more remarkable because - 


education is conservative. Progress in social objectives 
is notoriously slow. It jhas been said that at least a 
quarter of a century o intensive promotion is neces- 
sary before any subject becomes an established and 
integral part of the school curriculum. If this is: true 
then we have progressed at more than normal pace. 
However, conversation with state administrative and 
supervisory personnel over a period of several years 
has revealed one conviction. This conviction, sometimes 
stated and otherwise implied, is that one of the essen- 
tials in the further advancement of the profession is a 
greater extension of the quantity and quality of serv- 
ices rendered in many states during the past decades. 
This challenge is no indictment of the many fine 
programs of state supervision. When one considers the 
tremendous scope of responsibilities of supervisory 
personnel, the apathy that has to be overcome in many 
cases, the obstacles of distance and of scattered leader- 
ship throughout many states, and the relatively meager 
financial stipport which is often given even to the pro- 
vision of travel expenses and secretarial help, one is 
impressed frequently with the quantity and quality of 
services being rendered. Where state programs of su- 
pervision are non-existent or weak, the blame might 
will be laid at the doorsteps of the profession. Where 
acceptable or excellent programs exist not even the 
state personnel itself will deny that there could be vast 
improvement because the potentialities of servioes 
from the state department are so great. Can we not 
accept the thesis that probably no professional leader 
holds a position of more strategic importance in terms 
of professional advancement than does the state direc- 
tor? If we can do this, then we should give this phase 


of service the support it so richly deserves from every’ 


conceivable resource. 

The following statements are typical of expressions 
of professional leaders and are submitted as a possible 
plan of action by the organized profession to help on 
this problem: 


* More detailed information on state personnel and on other 
aspects of state administration and supervision are presented 
in an excellent recent study, State Administration of School 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation published by the 
U. 8. Office of Education. 
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> spirit of the dance with this most useful ; 
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We need to assist the remaining seven states to inaugurate 
state supervision. 

We need to define or clarify the specific functions of state 
supervision. 

We need to set up standards for qualifications of personnel. 

We need to develop standards for evaluating the effective- 
ness.of state supervision. 

We need to help to remove these positions from petty poli- 
tics and to insure adequate salaries, tenure, and retirement sys- 
tems, 

We need to help to insure additional assistants and adequate 
clerical and stenographic help for efficient work. 

We need to relate the work of the state and local associations 
to the state department functions. 

We need to insure on state, county, and local administrative 
levels that supervisory personnel see their functions in relation 
to the personnel and program of general education. We need 
to stress more effectively the inherent relationships that should 
exist between the chief state school officers and their entire 
staff and the state supervisory personnel in our specialized 
area of the total educational program. To establish more con- 
tinuous and more permanent programs we must intensify our 
efforts with the general educational authorities. It must not be 
our program but their program. We must help, not dictate. 
We must support the programs of general educators and school 


administrators. We must not seek credit but be happy when 
things are done. We must give the general educator the in- 
formation and aid he wants. We must go to him better pre- 
pared with scientifically tested materials. We must exert the 
necessary leadership and point the way especially when inter- 
est is manifested or help is requested. He needs and wants oy; 
cooperation and our success with him is a matter of approach, 
Surely there is every reason for seeing that state 
services in health education, physical education, anq 
recreation should keep pace with those in other edy. 
cational areas. All needed services in these areas jp 
state departments of education should not become the 
victims of an educational squeeze through apathy or er. 
rors of omission or commission of the profession, 


The cooperation of the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education has been excellent and 
its fine professional efforts are to be commended, With 
the concerted help of the professional workers signj- 
ficant progress in the improvement and extension of 
state services is predicted—Ben W. Miller, American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., New York City. 


Dance Notation 
(Continued from page 84) 


schedules to study notation. She in- 
dicated that her college students 
learned far more quickly and more 
thoroughly than the professional 
dancers she had at the studio. In 
less than six weeks (with only one 
hour a week) one group had 
learned to read and write rapidly, 
easily, and accurately things that 
were not too complicated but far 
from simple. At both Oklahoma and 
Iowa she had quite a few students 
who, at the end of two or three 
months, habitually wrote out all 
their own dances in notation and 
even used it for their own notes 
from class work. 

Nancy Brock taught notation to 
her classes at Chapel Hill. At Ma- 
deira School she made an interest- 
ing experiment in which she proved 
that dance could be taught like mu- 
sic—from paper—and that students 
could read anything they could per- 
form technically. Now at Hampton 
Institute she hopes to get a notation 
course in as a required subject. 
Having had experience teaching in 
universities she believes that the 
colleges should further notation es- 


pecially because they can afford 


more emphasis on the academic part 
of dance study than professional 
dancers. She is convinced that the 
educational field would be a good 
approach, and since it feeds the pro- 
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fessional concert field so directly, 
the latter would soon get the bene- 
fit too. She points out the intriguing 
thought that musicians who know 
dance notation can compose accom- 
paniment without the necessity of 
having to see the dance. 

At the newly formed High School 
of Performing Arts in New York 
City, dance notation is included in 
the curriculum. It is a required 
course for all dance majors. 

There are several ways in which 
dance notation might be introduced 
into education. A tour might be ar- 
ranged for a series of illustrated lec- 
tures in colleges. Many colleges 
have guest lecture courses. Sufficient 
notation could be taught in a spe- 
cial guest-lecturer course to enable 
the students to write much of their 
daily technique. The course need 
not run the full semester but could 
come in as a special course at a 
time most convenient to the dance 
department. A secondary course 
could then follow in the succeeding 
semester. In that way many colleges 
could be covered by one instructor, 
economically. Dance clubs anxious 
to preserve certain dances could de- 
velop a notator’s project along with 
club activities. Another project 
might involve choreographing on 
paper with performers learning 
parts from notation, thus requiring 
the choreographer and director for 
only a short time before perform- 
ance. Laban tested his system in this 


way years ago, with excellent re- 
sults. 

In the long run dance notation 
will occupy in the school curriculum 
a place comparable to that now oc- 
cupied by music notation—a hasis 
for the art it preserves and furthers, 
Practical academic use is already es- 
tablished. The pace of its growth 
will be influenced by the reluctance 
or readiness of educators to use it. 

There may be dance instructors 
who will become alarmed at the 
idea of having to learn and teach 
dance notation. These same teach- 
ers have had to study swimming, 
tennis, archery, volleyball, and a 
half dozen other sports in order to 
get their teaching certificates. It is, 
of course, an excellent idea to be 
accomplished in many sports, but 
anyone who has to teach these along 
with dance courses knows it is very 
difficult. Is not dance notation a 
more fitting subject for a dance in- 
structor than volleyball and swim- 
ming? As dance develops in educa- 
tion it assumes its rightful place 
with the theatre arts. As this transi- 
tion takes place the dance instructor 
will become a better dancer and 
theatre expert and less of a physical 
education teacher. This is by no 
means a devaluation of physical 
education and sports, but it is a 
realistic evaluation of the dance edu- 
cator. The abilities that make for a 
good sports director are not nec- 
essarily those that make for a good 
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by rg dance director, even though hereto- Through notation he was able to frownec upon by certain  cost- 

: pre. fore such has apparently been the make an analysis of the movements minded executives, was allowed to 

t the jssuinption of academic administra- necessary for the various jobs. He proceed. 

inter- tion. The idea of separating the discovered that the workers were Mrs, Bartenieff is using notation 

er dance department from the physical using more movements than neces- _ in analyzing movement of the handi- 
te education department is not new, sary and sometimes the wrong kind capped. In her work in child psy- 

State having been accomplished already of movements. He developed nota- chology Felicia Saxe finds notation 

and at a number of universities. tion to designate effort in its various indispensable. Franziska Boas is 

edu. It is not necessary that every degrees and speeds. Through his planning to use notation to study 
es: dancer learn to write notation. The — study the workers learned to work child behavior and movement pat- 
the dancer whose main interest is in with a minimum of effort and maxi- terns indicative of certain behavior 

- rforming need only read notation. mum of efficiency. The industrial patterns. There is no reason why 
The choreographer should become _ effort in notation has been adjusted _ the techniques of swimming, tennis, 

s of proficient in writing. The scribe, or to dance movement and now adds a__ and other sports cannot be studied 

and notator, must be an expert in writ- most important vocabulary to dance in notation, giving a student a 

Vith ing. It takes an orderly and neat notation. graphic understanding of the tech- 

igni- person who has a quick eye, an Several years ago the writer was "ique prior to the actual physical 

n of analytical mind, and good rhythmic engaged by Time, Life, Inc., to di- engagement. 

‘ican sense to be a good notator. The rect movement for illustrating a The Laban notation is being used 
teacher must be able to read and public opinion survey. This involved in many parts of the world, Eng- 
write proficiently. planning several hundred poses land, Wales, Hungary, Germany, 

Notation opens a door to a new which were to be photographed. Austria, China, America. Today 

ii profession with many branches. The models could not remember America is the leader of dance in 
One can become a teacher, a nota- more than a couple of dozen poses. education. It is right that we should 

tion tor, a reader. Or one might go into We were allowed only one short be the first to put dance notation 
rio editing and publishing dance nota- evening to shoot the initial set of into education. Notation is accurate, 
ie tion books, magazines, and dance photos. There were two photogra- efficient, permanent, Scientific. It 
asis scripts. Then there is the field of phers taking each pose at different requires a little brain work, pa- 
ers, research. Mrs. Bartenieff P and angles. Because the writer had used _ tence, time, and a degree of effort. 
vals Nancy Brock have done consider- notation she was able to cue the [It also requires enough imagination 
wi able dance research using notation. models so that they could take the to see at least some of the value of 
we. Anthropologists can use notation to next pose faster than the cameras _ its usefulness now and in the future. 

» it record accurately the dances of peo- = gould set up their changes. Conse- First and last, it requires accep- 

tors ples they are studying. quently, we broke a record by tak- tance of a new idea.* - 

the Dance Notation at Work ing four hundred photos in one eve- = Net of ante, Notation oo 

ach During the recent war Mr. Laban ning, and won the admiration of the  PUbUcations ane been notated 

ach- was employed in Wales to improve photographers and the project ex- = may be secured by addressing the author 

at 320 East 42nd Street, New York 

ing, the efficiency of industrial workers. ecutive. The survey, previously city 17 
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Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


Clarke, H. H., “Objective Strength Tests of Affected 
Research Quarterly Abstracts ee Groups Involved in Orthopedic Disabilities,” Reseal | 
By Hyman Krakower Quarterly, 19:2 (May, 1948). | 
Scott, M. G., and M. Wilson, “Physical Efficiency Tests for This is an extensive presentation by the author, who report 
College Women,” Research Quarterly, 19:2 (May, 1948). development of apparatus = objective techniques for meas. 
In this study the authors repeated a battery previously given jor a a the affected muscle groups involved in 
to other groups, with refinements made in the test. Also, addi- P : 
tional measures were compared and T-scales presented. Sta- N ew B ° oks LS ae 


tistical treatment involved correlations between the test items 


‘ and criterion score, intercorrelations, and multiple correlations. Football Line Play. Bernard F. Oakes. 2nd edition, rey; Ney 
4 The total of the T-scores for the test items was used as the York 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1949 
oan efficiency measure. It was found that the four-item combina- 217 pages, $4.00. 
so tions have predictive value equal to that of the five-item battery. In this new edition new types of line plav as used with the 
Significant relationship was found with only one test item in “T” and other formations are explained and diagrammed ang 
the experimental battery with that of the measures of body size, considerable material both on offense and defense has been 

i.e., height, weight, and surface area. added. The book is intended as a reference work for students } 
' Espenschade, A., “Selection of Women Major Students in in coaching courses, for coaches now in the field, for begin. 
Physical Education,” Research Quarterly, 19:2 (May, 1948) ning coaches as a practical reference, and as a guide to success. 


The value of proper selection of promising candidates for ful playing experience by school and college players. 


teaching is recognized. Some attempts have been made, but Nursing for the Future. ~~ L. — New York 10: 
little headway gained towards a solution. Students were tested Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22D Street, 1948, 19g 


(Bernreuter, Strong Vocational Interest) and graduates in the ogee $2.00. ee ee 
field were followed up. Principals’ ratings at the end -of one n this report, prepared for the National Nursing Counei 


year’s teaching provided the criterion for further evaluation. the author tn igi ra discover og education for an essential 
; The more successful students differ significantly from those profession can be molded to meet the present needs of societal 
bis cate who drop out in grades and in teachers’ ratings on probable In her discussion she includes sections on extension of health 


yes success and personal qualities. In student selection, these factors services, future demand for nursing care, differentiation gf 
are of value nursing service according to function, future role of the pro 


fessional nurse, education for practical and graduate nurseg 


Price, H. D., “The Establishment of Principles Which Are Es- education for the professional nurse, and resources for the 
sential for the Realization of the Objectives of Physical future. 
Education,” Research Quarterly, 19:2 (May, 1948). American Journal of Public Health and The Nation’s Health 
The purpose of this study is to establish a representative Index for Volumes 1-35, 1911-1945. Louise P. Tanner and 
statement of the objectives, and with the application of scienti- Fred W. Tanner. Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 11% 
fically derived principles that should lead to the effective real- 123 West Park Avenue, 1948. 335 pages, $7.00. 
ization of the objectives, physical education should take its This index covers original communications, editorials, com 
place as a constructive educational agency. mittee reports, and matters relating to the American Public 


Health Association. It is both an author and title index 
and titlés have been examined for all key words, so that each 
title should be sufficiently cross indexed. 


Nevers, J. E.. “The Effect of Physiological Age on Motor 
Achievement,” Research Quarterly, 19:2 (May, 1948). 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the effect the 


various cycles of maturity, pre-pubescent, and post-pubescent, v4 > —— 

have upon a boy’s endurance and ability to perform motor Recent Publications ‘ 

skills. Fifty boys were examined and classified into\each of the Sing and Dance, Beatrice A. Hunt and Harry R. Wilson 

three groups. Their height and age were recorded, and the Hall & McCreary Co., 434 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago § 
Illinois. 79 pages, $1.25. (American and foreign folk songg 


- McCloy Strength Index was applied. and dances, weil illustrated, for all levels of experience.) 
e It was found that strength increased when the classification Sources of Teaching Material. Catharine Williams. Bureaif 
ri index increased, being greatest at the upper levels of the post- of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbag 
“3 oe pubescent. In strength and in track and field athletics, the Ohio. 11 pages, 20c. (Sources of material in the audio-visttal 
3 : larger the boy, the more is his performance influenced by field, sources of films, filmstrips, and slides, radio program lis 
changes in pubescence. ings, educational recordings, free and inexpensive teaching aid§ 
Sloane, A. E., E. B. Dunphy, W. V. Emmons, and J. R. Gal- pro-essional associations, periodicals, service bulletins, curren 
lagher, “The Effect of a Simple Group Training Method information. ) 
Upon Myopia and Visual Acuity,” Research Quarterly, Teacher Education for the Improvement of School Heal 
19:2 (May, 1948). Programs. Frank S. Stafford and H. F. Kilander, Bulletingy 
Many individuals have requested special training designed to 1948, No. 16. U. S. Office of Education, Government Printing 
decrease myopia or to improve their naked visual acuity. The Office, Washington, D. C. 38 pages, 15c. (Summary report 0 
effectiveness and desirability of such training procedures is two demonstration workshops, suggested standards for them 
still open to dispute. Most methods which have been employed professional health education of teachers.) 
are time consuming and expensive. The authors investigated Recreation in California. Recreation Commission of the Staté 
the effectiveness of a training procedure that would be both of California. Hotel Sacramento, Mezzanine, Sacramento 
inexpensive and one that would make small demands on an California. 37 pages, free. (Guide for the organization and opery 
individual’s time. No significant change was obtained by :the ation of leadership institutes. ) 
investigators, but they indicate that conclusions could not be The Folk Dance Catalogue of Folk Dance Records andy 
drawn because of the small number of subjects and that fur- Books, 1948. The Folk Dancer, Record and Book Service, Box 


ther studies should be made. 201, Flushing, New York. 33 pages, 25c. 
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